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PREFACE 



*o* 



Thb title of this book is ' The Story of my 
Heart : my Antobiography/ bnt it is not an 
antobiography in the ordinary sense of the 
word. It contains no history of the events 
of Bichard Jefiferies' life. It is in no way con- 
cerned with his birth or his marriage, his 
actions or his fortunes. All that is known of 
these has been told in ^ The Eulogy of 
Bichard Jefieries/ by Walter fiesant. Sunt 
lachrymcB rerum, as the ancient poet sang, and 
for those who have tears to shed, what story 
is there more sure to draw them than that tale 
of heroic struggle against the agony of disease, 
of genius unappreciated until it was too late. 
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of lofty aspirations and noble thought cut 
short aU too soon ? 

But none of these things are dwelt on in 
* The Story of my Heart/ Surely it is one of 
the most singular books that man of genius 
ever wrote. It is well described by its title. 
It is an outpouring of Jefferies' innermost 
soul. Like many another, he found himself at 
odds with the world. He saw the beauty of 
the land, the grandeur of the sea, the interest 
of life — above all of human life — ^but he was 
not satisfied. He longed for more beauty, a 
fuller grandeur, a deeper interest. This feel- 
ing completely mastered him, and in 'The 
Story of my Heart ' he poured out with what 
strength and what skill he possessed the in- 
tensity of his longing. In republishing such 
a book it will not be thought out of place to 
gather together such few scraps of his writing 
as remain which seem to throw light on its 
genesis and its meaning. 



PREFACE vii 

On June 22, 1883, Jefferies wrote as 
follows : — 

SaTeniake, Loma Road^ West Brighton : 
June 22, 1883. 

Dear Sip, — Thank you for the concession — I 
will write the story-sketches and send them. Men- 
tally, the peasant paper is written: I mean it is 
composed; the MS. shall reach you in good time. 
I have jnst finished writing a book about which I 
have been meditating seventeen years. I have called 
it *The Story of my Heart: an Autobiography/ 
and it really is an autobiography, an actual 
record of thought. After so much thinking it only 
makes one small volume — there are no words wasted 
in it. I do not know whether or no you would care 
to see the MS. ; if so, I will forward it — I do not 
mean for the Magazine. ... I wonder if you would 
like my autobiographical confessions. 

I remain, faithfully yours, 

EiGHABD Jefferies. 

0. J. Longman^ Esq. 

Jefferies was bom in 1848 ; so that he 
must have begun thinking about this book 
when he was eighteen years old. 

On June 27, 1883, he wrote : — 
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I have much pleasure in sending you the MS. 
by letter post. My book is a real record — unsparing 
to myself as to all things — absolutely and unflinch- 
ingly true. 



The book was accepted, and published in 
due course. 

On November 3, 1883, he vrrote : — 

Savemake, Lorna Road, West Brighton : 
November 3, 1883. 

Dear Sir, — Some time since I received a circular 
asking for an analysis of * My Autobiography ' for 
your * Notes on Books.' I have made several futile 
attempts to concentrate in a short note what I in- 
tended to convey in the volume. I find it impossible 
to do so. I have therefore endeavoured to place 
myself as it were outside the book, and to look at it 
as a stranger might. But even to do this I have 
been obliged to make two short quotations, which I 
hope is not contrary to your rules. My description 
of the book is very imperfect ; still, it is the best I 
could do, for, in fact, to describe it properly would 
need another book. If any of your Eeaders can write 
a clearer description for me I should be much 
obliged. 
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This explanation is necessary to acconnt for my 
delay in famishing the required note. 

I remain, faithfully yours, 

BiCHARD JeFFERIES. 
G. J. Longman, Esq. 

The analysis he drew up, which was 
printed in * Notes on Books ' of November 30, 
1883, was as follows : 

^ This book is a confession. The Author describes 
the successive stages of emotion and thought through 
which he passed, till he arrived at the conclusions 
which are set forth in the latter part of the volume. 
He claims to have erased from his mind the traditions 
and learning of the past ages, and to stand face to 
face with nature and with the unknown. The 
general aim of the work is to free thought from 
every trammel, with the view of its entering upon 
another and larger series of ideas than those which 
have occupied the brain of man so many centuries. 
He believes that there is a whole world of ideas 
outside and beyond those which now exercise us. 

* The Author's ideas will be best illustrated by the 
following extracts : — 

' " I remember a cameo of Augustus CaBsar — ^the 
head of the emperor is graven in delicate lines, and 
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shows the most* exquisite proportions. It is a 
balanced head, a head adjusted to the calmest 
intellect. That head when it was Kving contained 
a circle of ideas, the largest, the widest, the most 
profound current in his time. All that philosophy 
had taught, all that practice, experiment, and 
empiricism had discovered, was familiar to him. 
There was no knowledge in the ancient world but 
what was accessible to the Emperor of Rome. Now 
at this day there are amongst us heads as finely 
proportioned as that cut out in the cameo. Though 
these living men do not possess arbitrary power, the 
advantages of arbitrary power — ^as far as knowledge 
is concerned — ^are secured to them by education, by 
the printing-press, and the facilities of our era. It 
is reasonable to imagine a head of our time filled 
with the largest, the widest, the most profound ideas 
current in the age. Augustus Caesar, however great 
his intellect, could not in that balanced head havef 
possessed the ideas familiar enough to the living 
head of this day. As we have a circle of ideas 
unknown to Augustus Caesar, so I argue there are 
whole circles of ideas unknown to us." 

* For himself, for the individual, the Author 
desires physical perfection — he despises external 
circumstances. 

^ " It is in myself that I desire increase, profit, 
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and exaltation of body, mind, and sonl. The snr- 
roTmdings, the clothes, the dwelling, the social 
status, the crrcmnstances are to me utterly in- 
difEerent. Let the floor of the room be bare, let the 
fiimitiire be a plank table, the bed a mere pallet. 
Let the house be plain and simple, but in the midst 
of air and light. These are enough — a cave would 
be enough ; in a warmer climate the open air would 
suffice. Let me be famished in myself with health, 
safely, strength, the perfection of physical existence ; 
let my mind be furnished with highest thoughts of 
Boul-life. Let me be in myself myself fully. The 
pageantry of power, the stiU more foolish pageantry 
of wealth, the senseless precedence of place; I fail 
words to express my utter contempt for such pleasure 
or such ambitions." 

* From all nature — fix)m the universe — ^he desires 
to take its energy, grandeur, and beauty. He looks 
forward to the possibility of ideal man, and adduces 
reasons for the possibility of such ideal man living 
in enjoyment of his faculties for a great length of 
time. He is anxious that the culture of the soul 
should be earnestly carried out, as earnestly as the 
culture of the body was in ancient Greece, as that 
of the mind is at the present day. So highly does 
he place the soul, that if it can but retain its con- 
sciousness and attain its desires he thinks it matters 
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not if the entire material world disappears. Yet the 
work teems with admiration of material beanty. He 
considers the idea of deiiy inferior, and believes that 
there is something higher. He ends as he com- 
mences with prayer for the fullest soal-life. The 
book, in fact, might have been called an Auto- 
biography of a Soul, or of Thought. It is not an 
autobiography of the petty events of life ; from the 
Author's point of view the soul is the man, and not 
the clothes he wears/ 

C. J. Longman. 
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STOEY OF MY HEAET 



CHAPTER I 

The story of my heart commences seventeen 
years ago. In the glow of youth there were 
times every now and then when I felt the 
necessity of a strong inspiration of soul- 
thought. My heart was dusty, parched for 
want of the rain of deep feeling ; my mind 
arid and dry, for there is a dust which settles 
on the heart as well as that which falls on a 
ledge. It is injurious to the mind as weU as 
to the body to be always in one place and 
always surrounded by the same circum- 
stances. A species of thick clothing slowly 

B 
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grows about the mind, tlie pores are choked, 
little habits become a part of existence, and 
by degrees the mind is inclosed in a husk. 
When this began to form I felt eager to 
escape from it, to throw it off like heavy 
clothing, to drink deeply once more at the 
fresh fountains of life. An inspiration — a. 
long deep breath of the pure air of thought — 
could alone give health to the heart. 

There was a hill to which I used to resort 
at such periods. The labour of walking three 
miles to it, all the while gradually ascending, 
seemed to clear my blood of the heaviness 
accumulated at home. On a warm summer 
day the slow continued rise required con- 
tinual effort, which carried away the sense 
of oppression. The familiar everyday scene 
was soon out of sight ; I came to other trees, 
meadows, and fields ; I began to breathe a 
new air and to have a fresher aspiration. I 
restrained my soul till I reached the sward 
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of the hill ; psyche, the soul that longed to 
be loose. I would write psyche always 
instead of soul to avoid meanings which 
have become attached to the word soul, but 
it is awkward to do so. Clumsy indeed are 
all words the moment the wooden stage of 
commonplace life is left. I restrained psyche, 
my soul, till I reached and put my foot on 
the grass at the beginning of the green hill 
itself. 

Moving up the sweet short turf, at every 
step my heart seemed to obtain a wider 
horizon of feeling; with every inhalation of 
rich pure air, a deeper desire. The very 
light of the sun was whiter and more brilliant 
here. By the time I had reached the summit 
I had entirely forgotten the petty circum- 
stances and the annoyances of existence. I 
felt myself, myself. There was an intrench- 
ment on the summit, and going down into 
the fosse I walked round it slowly to recover 

B3 
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breath. On the south-western side there was 
a spot where the outer bank had partially 
slipped, leaving a gap. There the view was 
over a broad plain, beautiful with wheat, and 
inclosed by a perfect amphitheatre of green 
hills. Through these hills there was one 
narrow groove, or pass, southwards, where 
the white clouds seemed to close in the 
horizon. Woods hid the scattered hamlets 
and farmhouses, so that I was quite alone. 

I was utterly alone with the sun and the 
earth. Lying down on the grass, I spoke in 
my soul to the earth, the sun, the air, and 
the distant sea far beyond sight. I thought 
of the earth's firmness — ^I felt it bear me up ; 
through the grassy couch there came an 
influence as if I could feel the great earth 
speaking to me. I thought of the wandering 
air — its pureness, which is its beauty ; the 
air touched me and gave me something of 
itself. I spoke to the sea : though so far, in 
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my mind I saw it, green at the rim of the 

earth and blue in deeper ocean; I desired 

to have its strength, its mystery and glory. 

Then I addressed the sun, desiring the soul 

equivalent of his light and brilliance, his 

endurance and unwearied race. I turned to 

the blue heaven over, gazing into its depth, 

inhaling its exquisite colour and sweetness. 

The rich blue of the unattainable flower of 

the sky drew my soul towards it, and there it 

rested, for pure colour is rest of heart. By 

all these I prayed ; I felt an emotion of the 

soul beyond all definition ; prayer is a puny 

thing to it, and the word is a rude sign to the 

feeling, but I know no other. 

By the blue heaven, by the rolling sun 

bursting through untrodden space, a new 

ocean of ether every day unveiled. By the 

fresh and wandering air encompassing the 
world ; by the sea sounding on the shore — 

the green sea white-flecked at the margin and 
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the deep ocean ; by the strong earth under 
me. Then, returning, I prayed by the sweet 

thyme, whose little flowers I touched with 

my hand; by the slender grass; by the 

crumble of dry chalky earth I took up and 

let fall through my fingers. Touching the 

crumble of earth, the blade of grass, the 

thyme flower, breathmg the eaxth-encircling 

air, thinking of the sea and the sky, holding 

out my hand for the sunbeams to touch 

it, prone on the sward in token of deep 

reverence, thus I prayed that I might touch 

to the unutterable existence infinitely higher 

than deity. 

With all the intensity of feeling which 

exalted me, all the intense communion I held 

with the earth, the sun and sky, the stars 

hidden by the light, with the ocean — in no 

manner can the thrilling depth of these 

feelings be written — ^with these I prayed, as 

if they were the keys of an instrument, of an 
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organ, with which I swelled forth the notes 
of my soul, redoubling my own voice by 
their power. The great sun burning with 
light; the strong earth, dear earth; the 
warm sky; the pure air; the thought of 
ocean ; the inexpressible beauty of all fiUed 
me with a rapture, an ecstasy, an inflatus. 
With this inflatus, too, I prayed. Next to 
myself I came and recalled myself, my bodily 
existence. I held out my hand, the sunlight 
gleamed on the skin and the iridescent nails ; 
I recalled the mystery and beauty of the 
flesh. I thought of the mind with which I 
could see the ocean sixty miles distant, and 
gather to myself its glory. I thought of my 
inner existence, that consciousness which is 
called the soul. These, that is, myself — ^I 
threw into the balance to weigh the prayer 
the heavier. My strength of body, mind and 
soul, I flung into it ; I put forth my strength ; 
I wrestled and laboured, and toiled in might 
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of prayer. The prayer, this soul-emotion 
was in itself — ^not for an object — ^it was a 
passion. I hid my face in the grass, I was 
wholly prostrated, I lost myself in the wrestle, 
I was rapt and carried away. 

Becoming calmer, I returned to myself 
and thought, reclining in rapt thought, full 
of aspiration, steeped to the lips of my soul 
in desire. I did not then define, or analyse, 
or understand this. I see now that what I 
laboured for was soul-life, more soul-nature, 
to be exalted, to be full of soul-learning. 
Finally I rose, walked half a mile or so along 
the summit of the hill eastwards, to soothe 
myself and come to the common ways of life 
again. Had any shepherd accidentally seen 
me lying on the turf, he would only have 
thought that I was resting a few minutes ; I 
made no outward show. Who could have 
imagined the whirlwind of passion that was 
going on within me as I reclined there! I 
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was greatly exhausted when I reached home. 

Occasionally I went upon the hill deliberately, 

deeming it good to do so ; then, again, this 

craving carried me away up there of itself. 

Though the principal feeling was the same, 

there were variations in the mode in whicll 

it affected me. 

Sometimes on lying down on the sward I 

first looked up at the sky, gazing for a long 

time till I could see deep into the azure and 

my eyes were full of the colour ; then I turned 

my face to the grass and thyme, placmg my 

hands at each side of my face so as to shut 

out everything and hide myself. Having 

drunk deeply of the heaven above and felt 
the most glorious beauty of the day, and 

remembering the old, old sea, which (as it 

seemed to me) was but just yonder at the 

edge, I now became lost, and absorbed into 

the being or existence of the universe. I felt 

down deep into the earth under, and high 
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above into the sky, and farther still to the 
sun and stars. StiU farther beyond the stars 
into the hollow of space, and losing thus my 
separateness of being came to seem like a 
part of the whole. Then I whispered to the 
earth beneath, through the grass and thyme, 
down into the depth of its ear, and again up to 
the starry space hid behind the blue of day. 
Travelling in an instant across the distant sea, 
I saw as if with actual vision the palms and 
cocoanut trees, the bamboos of India, and 
the cedars of the extreme south. Like a lake 
with islands the ocean lay before me, as clear 
and vivid as the plain beneath in the midst of 
the amphitheatre of hills. 

With the glory of the great sea, I said ; 
with the firm, solid, and sustaining earth ; 
the depth, distance, and expanse of ether; 
the age, tamelessness, and ceaseless motion 
of the ocean; the stars, and the unknown 
in space ; by all those things which are most 
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powerful known to me, and by those which 
exist, but of which I have no idea whatever, 
I pray. Further, by my own soul, that secret 
existence which above all other thmgs bears 
the nearest resemblance to the ideal of spirit, 
infiBitely nearer than earth, sun, or star. 
Speaking by an inclination towards, not in 
words, my soul prays that I may have some- 
thing from each of these, that I may gather 
a flower from them, that I may have in 
myself the secret and meaning of the earth, 
the golden sun, the light, the foam-flecked 
sea. Let my soul become enlarged; I am 
not enough ; I am little and contemptible. I 
desire a greatness of soul, an irradiance of 
mind, a deeper insight, a broader hope. 
Give me power of soul, so that I may 
actually effect by its wiU that which I strive 
for. 

In winter, though I could not then rest 
on the grass, or stay long enough to form 
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any definite expression, I still went up to 
the hill once now and then, for it seemed 
that to merely visit the spot repeated all that 
I had previously said. But it was not only 
then. 

In summer I went out into the fields, 
and let my soul inspire these thoughts under 
the trees, standing against the trunk, or look- 
ing up through the branches at the sky. 
If trees could speak, hundreds of them would 
say that I had had these soul-emotions under 
them. Leaning against the oak's massive 
trunk, and feeling the rough bark and the 
lichen at my back, looking southwards over 
the grassy fields, cowslip-yellow, at the woods 
on the slope, I thought my desire of deeper 
soul-life. Or under the green firs, looking 
upwards, the sky was more deeply blue at 
their tops ; then the brake fern was unroll- 
ing, the doves cooing, the thickets astir, the 
late ash-leaves coming forth. Under the 
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shapely rounded elms, by the hawthorn 
bushes and hazel, everywhere the same deep 
desire for the soul-nature ; to have from all 
green things and from the sunhght the inner 
meaning which was not known to them, that 
I might be fuU of light as the woods of the 
sun's rays. Just to touch the lichened bark 
of a tree, or the end of a spray projecting 
over the path as I walked, seemed to repeat 
the same prayer in me. 

The long-lived summer days dried and 
warmed the turf in the meadows. I used to 
lie down in solitary comers at fuU length on 
my back, so as to feel the embrace of the 
earth. The grass stood high above me, and 
the shadows of the tree-branches danced on 
my face. I looked up at the sky, with half- 
closed eyes to bear the dazzling light. Bees 
buzzed over me, sometimes a butterfly passed, 
there was a hum in the air, greenfinches sang 
in the hedge. Gradually entering into the 
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intense life of the summer days — a life which 
burned around as if every grass blade and 
leaf were a torch — ^I came to feel the long- 
drawn life of the earth back into the dimmest 
past, while the sun of the moment was warm 
on me. Sesostris on the most ancient sands 
of the south, in ancient, ancient days, was 
conscious of himself and of the sun. This 
sunlight linked me through the ages to that 
past consciousness. From all the ages my 
soul desired to take that soul-life which had 
flowed through them as the sunbeams had 
continually poured on earth. As the hot 
sands take up the heat, so would I take up 
that soul-energy. Dreamy in appearance, I 
was breathing full of existence ; I was aware 
of the grass-blades, the flowers, the leaves on 
hawthorn and tree. I seemed to live more 
largely through them, as if each were a pore 
through which I drank. The grasshoppers 
caUed and leaped, the greenfinches sang, the 
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blackbirds happily fluted, all the air hummed 
with life. I was plunged deep in existence, 
and with all that existence I prayed. 

Through every grass-blade in the thousand, 
thousand grasses ; through the million leaves, 
veined and edge-cut, on bush and tree ; through 
the song-notes and the marked feathers of the 
birds ; through the insects' hum and the colour 
of the butterflies ; through the soft warm air, 
the flecks of clouds dissolving— I used them aU 
for prayer. With all the energy the sun- 
beams had poured unwearied on the earth 
since Sesostris was conscious of them on the 
ancient sands ; with aU the life that had been 
lived by vigorous man and beauteous woman 
since first iu dearest Greece the dream of 
the gods was woven ; with all the soul-life 
that had flowed a long stream down to me, 
I prayed that I might have a soul more than 
equal to, far beyond my conception of, these 
things of the past, the present, and the ful- 
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ness of all life. Not only equal to these, but 
beyond, higher, and more powerful than I 
could imagine. That I might take from all 
their energy, grandeiir, and beauty, and 
gather it into me. That my soul' might be 
more than the cosmos of life. 

I prayed with the glowing clouds of sun- 
set and the soft light of the first star coming 
through the violet sky. At night with the 
stars, according to the season : now with the 
Pleiades, now with the Swan or burning 
Sirius, and broad Orion's whole constellation, 
red Aldebaran, Arcturus, and the Northern 
Crown; with the morning star, the light- 
bringer, once now and then when I saw it, a 
white-gold ball in the violet-purple sky, or 
framed about with pale summer vapour float- 
ing away as red streaks shot horizontally in 
the east. A diffused saffron ascended into 
the luminous upper azure. The disk of the 
sun rose over the hill, fluctuating with throbs 
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of light ; his chest heaved in fervour of bril- 
liance. All the glory of the sunrise filled me 
with broader and fumace-like vehemence of 
prayer. That I might have the deepest of 
soul-life, the deepest of all, deeper far than 
aU this greatness of the visible universe and 
even of the invisible ; that I might have a 
fulness of soul till now unknown, and utterly 
beyond my own conception. 

In the deepest darkness of the night the 
same thought rose in my mind as in the 
bright light of noontide. What is there 
which I have not used to strengthen the 
same emotion ? 
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CHAPTEE n 

Sometimes I went to a deep, narrow valley 
in the hills, silent and solitary. The sky 
crossed from side to side, like a roof supported 
on two walls of green. Sparrows chirped in 
the wheat at the verge above, their calls fall- 
ing like the twittering of swallows from the 
air. There was no other sound. The short 
grass was dried grey as it grew by the heat ; 
the sun hung over the narrow vale as if it 
had been put there by hand. Burning, burn- 
ing, the sun glowed on the sward at the foot 
of the slope where these thoughts burned 
into me. How many, many years, how 
many cycles of years, how many bundles of 
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cycles of years, had the sun glowed down 
thus on that hoUow? Since it was formed 
how long? Since it was worn and shaped, 
groove-like, in the flanks of the hiUs by mighty 
forces which had ebbed. Alone with the 
sun which glowed on the work when it was 
done, I saw back through space to the old 
time of tree-ferns, of the lizard flying through 
the air, the lizard-dragon wallowing in sea 
foam, the mountainous creatures, twice- 
elephantine, feeding on land ; aU the crooked 
sequence of life. The dragon-fly which 
passed me traced a continuous descent from 
the fly marked on stone in those days. The 
immense time lifted me hke a wave rolling 
under a boat ; my mind seemed to raise itself 
as the swell of the cycles came ; it felt strong 
with the power of the ages. With all that 
time and power I prayed : that I might have 
in my soul the intellectual part of it ; the 
idea, the thought. Like a shuttle the mind 

C2 
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shot to and fro the past and the present, in 
an instant. 

Full to the brim of the wondrous past, I 
felt the wondrous present. For the day — the 
very moment I breathed, that second of time 
then in the vaUey, was as marvellous, as 
grand, as all that had gone before. Now, 
this moment was the wonder and the glory. 
Now, this moment was exceedingly wonder- 
ful. Now, this moment give me all the 
thought, all the idea, all the soul expressed in 
the cosmos around me. Give me stiU more, 
for the interminable universe, past and pre- 
sent, is but earth; give me the unknown 
soul, whoUy apart from it, the soul of 
which I know only that when I touch the 
ground, when the sunlight touches my hand, 
it is not there. Therefore the heart looks 
into space to be away from earth. With 
all the cycles, and the sunlight streaming 
through them, with all that is meant by the 
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present, I thought in the deep vale and 
prayed. 

There was a secluded spring to which I 
sometimes went to driink the pure water, 
lifting it in the hoUow of my hand. Drinking 
the lucid water, clear as light itself in solu- 
tion, I absorbed the beauty and purity of it, 
I drank the thought of the element ; I desired 
soul-nature pure and limpid. When I saw 
the spaikling dew on the grass-a rainbow 
broken into drops — ^it called up the same 
thought-prayer. The stormy wind whose 
sudden twists laid the trees on the ground 
woke the same feeling ; my heart shouted 
with it. The soft summer air which entered 
when I opened my window in the morning 
breathed the same sweet desire. At night, 
before sleeping, I always looked out at the 
shadowy trees, the hills looming indistinctly 
in the dark, a star seen between the drifting 
clouds; prayer of soul-life always. I chose 
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the highest room, bare and gaunt, because 
as I sat at work I could look out and see 
more of the wide earth, more of the dome 
of the sky, and could think my desire 
through these. When the crescent of the 
new moon shone, all the old thoughts were 
renewed. 

All the succeeding incidents of the year 
repeated my prayer as I noted them. The 
first green leaf on the hawthorn, the first 
spike of meadow grass, the first song of the 
nightingale, the green ear of wheat. I spoke 
it with the ear of wheat as the sun tinted it 
golden; with the whitening barley; again 
with the red gold spots of autumn on the 
beech, the bufi* oak leaves, and the gossamer 
dew-weighted. All the larks over the green 
corn sang it for me, all the dear swaUows; 
the green leaves rustled it ; the green brook- 
flags waved it; the swaUows took it with 
them to repeat it for me in distant lands. 
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By the running brook I meditated it ; a flash, 
of sunlight here in the curve, a flicker yonder 
on the ripples, the birds bathing in the sandy 
shallow, the rush of falling water. As the 
brook ran winding through the meadow, so 
one thought ran winding through my days. 

The sciences I studied never checked it 
for a moment; nor did the books of old 
philosophy. The sun was stronger than 
science ; the hills more than philosophy. 
Twice circumstances gave me a brief view of 
the sea ; then the passion rose tumultuous as 
the waves. It was very bitter to me to leave 
the sea. 

Sometimes I spent the whole day walking 
over the hills searching for it; as if the 
labour of walking would force it from the 
ground. I remained in the woods for hours, 
among the ash sprays and the fluttering of 
the ring-doves at their nests, the scent of 
pines here and there, dreaming my prayer. 
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^ My work was most uncongenial and use- 

/ less, but even then sometimes a gleam of 
' sunlight on the wall, the buzz of a bee at the 
window, would bring the thought to me. 
Only to make me miserable, for it was a 
waste of golden time while the rich sunlight 
streamed on hill and plain. There was a 
wrenching of the mind, a straining of the 
mental sinews ; I was forced to do this, my 
mind was yonder. Weariness, exhaustion, 
nerve-illness often ensued. The insults which 
are showered on poverty, long struggle of 
labour, the heavy pressure of circumstances, 
the unhappiness, only stayed the expression 
of the feeling. It was always there. Often 
in the streets of London, as the red sunset 
flamed over the houses, the old thought, the 
old prayer, came. 

Not only in grassy fields with green leaf 
and running brook did this constant desire 
find renewal. More deeply stiU with living 
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human beauty; the perfection of form, the 
sunple fact of form, ravished and always will 
ravish me away. In this lies the outcome 
and end of all the loveliness of sunshine and 
green leaf, of flowers, pure water, and sweet 
air. This is embodiment and highest ex- 
pression; the scattered, uncertain, and de- 
signless loveliness of tree and sunlight 
brought to shape. Through this beauty I 
prayed deepest and longest, and down to this 
hour. The shape — the divine idea of that 
shape — the swelling muscle or the dreamy 
limb, strong sinew or curve of bust. Aphro- 
dite or Hercules, it is the same. That I may 
have the soul-life, the soul-nature, let divine 
beauty bring to me divine soul. Swart 
Nubian, white Greek, delicate Italian, mas- 
sive Scandinavian, in all the exquisite 
pleasure the form gave, and gives, to me 
immediately becomes intense prayer. 

If I could have been in physical shape 
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like these, how despicable in comparison I 
am; to be shapely of form is so infinitely 
beyond wealth, power, fame, all that ambition 
can give, that these are dust before it. Un- 
less of the human form, no pictures hold 
me ; the rest are flat surfaces. So, too, with 
the other arts, they are dead; the potters, 
the architects, meaningless, stony, and some 
repellent, like the cold touch of porcelain. 
No prayer with these. Only the human form 
in art could raise it, and most in statuary. I 
have seen so little good statuary, it is a regret 
to me ; still, that I have is beyond all other 
art. Fragments here, a bust yonder, the 
broken pieces brought from Greece, copies, 
plaster casts, a memory of an Aphrodite, of a 
Persephone, of an Apollo, that is all; but 
even drawings of statuary wiU raise the 
prayer. These statues were like myself full 
of a thought, for ever about to burst forth as 
a bud, yet silent in the same attitude. Give 
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me to live the soul-life they express. The 
smallest fragment of maxble carved in the 
shape of the human arm will wake the desire 
I felt in my hill-prayer. 

Time went on ; good fortune and success 
never for an instant deceived me that they 
were in themselves to be sought; only my 
soul-thought was worthy. Further years 
bringing much suffering, grinding the very 
life out; new troubles, renewed insults, loss 
of what hard labour had earned, the bitter 
question : Is it not better to leap into the 
sea ? These, too, have made no impression ; 
constant still to the former prayer my mind 
endures. It was my chief regret that I 
had not endeavoured to write these things, to 
give expression to this passion. I am now 
trying, but I see that I shall only in part 
succeed. 

The same prayer comes to me at this very 
hour. It is now less solely associated with 
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the sun and sea, hills, woods, or beauteous 
human shape. It is always within. It re- 
quires no waking ; no renewal ; it is always 
with me. I am it ; the fact of my existence 
expresses it. 

After a long mterval I came to the hiUs 
again, this time by the coast. I found a deep 
hoUow on the side of a great hiU, a green 
concave opening to the sea, where I could 
rest and think in perfect quiet. Behind me 
were furze bushes dried by the heat ; immedi- 
ately in front dropped the steep descent of 
the bowl-like hollow which received and 
brought up to me the faint sound of the 
summer waves. Yonder lay the immense 
plain of sea, the palest green under the con- 
tinued sunshine, as though the heat had 
evaporated the colour from it ; there was no 
distinct horizon, a heat-mist inclosed it and 
looked farther away than the horizon would 
have done. Silence and sunshine, sea and 
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hill gradually brought my mind into the con- 
dition of intense prayer. Day after day, for 
hours at a time, I came there, my soul-desire 
always the same. Presently I began to con- 
sider how I could put a part of that prayer 
into form, giving it an object. Could I bring 
it into such a shape as would admit of 
actually working upon the lines it indicated 
for any good? 

One evening, when the bright white star 
in Lyra was shiiung almost at the zenith over 
me, and the deep concave was the more pro- 
found in the dusk, I formulated it into three 
divisions. First, I desired that I might do or 
find something to exalt the soul, something to 
enable it to live its own life, a more powerful 
existence now. Secondly, I desired to be able 
to do something for the flesh, to make a dis- 
covery or perfect a method by which the 
fleshly body might enjoy more pleasure, 
longer life, and sufier less pain. Thirdly, to 
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ccEissraci a mare flexible engine with which 
lo cxny ]s:u> execatioii the design of the will. 
I ciljed this the Lyra prayer, to distinguish it 
^^ozi ibe fsLT deeper emotiaa in which the soul 
w:fes alone concerned. 

Of the three dirisions, the last was of so 
little importance that it scarcely deserved to 
be named in conjunction with the others. 
Mecliaiiism increases convenience — ^in no 
dep^e does it confer physical or moral per- 
feo:ion. The rudimentary engines employed 
thousands of years ago in raising buildings 
w^re in that respect equal to the complicated 
maolunes of the present day, CJontrol of iron 
and steel has not altered or improved the 
Kxlilv man. I even debated some time 
whother such a third division should be in- 
cKuUhI at all- Our bodies are now conveyed 
all rvnuul the world with ease, but obtain no 
adx^anta^^ As they start so they return. 
Tli^ most perfect human families of ancient 
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times were almost stationary, as those of 
Greece. Perfection of form was found in 
Sparta ; how small a spot compared to those 
continents over which we are now taken so 
quickly ! Such perfection of form might 
perhaps again dwell, contented and complete 
in itself, on such a strip of land as I could 
see between me and the sand of the sea. 
Again, a watch keeping correct time is no 
guarantee that the bearer shall not suffer 
pain. The owner of the watch may be soul- 
less, without mind-fire, a mere creature. No 
benefit to the heart or to the body accrues 
from the most accurate mechanism. Hence 
I debated whether the third division should 
be included. But I reflected that time cannot 
be put back on the dial, we cannot return to 
Sparta ; there is an existent state of things, 
and existent multitudes ; and possibly a more 
powerful engine, flexible to the wiU, might 
give them that freedom which is the one, and 
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the one only, political or social idea I possess. 
For liberty, therefore, let it be included. 

For the flesh, this arm of mine, the limbs 
of others gracefully moving, let me find 
something that will give them greater per- 
fection. That the bones may be firmer, 
somewhat larger if that would be an advan- 
tage, certainly stronger, that the cartilage 
and sinews may be more enduring, and the 
muscles more powerful, something after the 
manner of those ideal limbs and muscles 
sculptured of old, these in the flesh and real. 
That the organs of the body may be stronger 
in their action, perfect, and lasting. That 
the exterior flesh may be yet more beautiful ; 
that the shape may be finer, and the motions 
graceful. These are the soberest words I can 
find, purposely chosen ; for I am so rapt in the 
beauty of the human form, and so earnestly, 
so inexpressibly, prayerful to see that form 
perfect, that my full thought is not to be 
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written. Unable to express it fully, I have 
considered it best to put it in the simplest 
manner of words. I believe in the human 
form; let me find something, some method, 
by which that form may achieve the utmost 
beauty. Its beauty is like an arrow, which 
may be shot any distance according to the 
strength of the bow. So the idea expressed 
in the human shape is capable of indefinite 
expansion and elevation of beauty. 

Of the mind, the inner consciousness, the 
soul, my prayer desired that I might discover 
a mode of life for it, so that it might not only 
conceive of such a Ufe, but actually enjoy it 
on the earth. I wished to search out a new 
and higher set of ideas on which the mind 
should work. The simile of a new book of 
the soul is the nearest to convey the meaning 
— a book drawn from the present and future, 
not the past. Instead of a set of ideas based 
on tradition, let me give the mind a new 
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thought drawn straight from the wondrous 
present, direct this very hour. Next, to 
furnish the soul with the means of executing 
its will, of carrying thought into action. In 
other words, for the soul to become a power. 
These three formed the Lyra prayer, of which 
the two first are unmeasurably the more 
important. I believe in the human being, 
mind and flesh ; form and soul. 

It happened just afterwards that I went 
to Pevensey, and immediately the ancient 
wall swept my mind back seventeen hundred 
years to the eagle, the pilum, and the short 
sword. The grey stones, the thin red bricks 
laid by those whose eyes had seen Cassar's 
Borne, lifted me out of the grasp of house- 
life, of modem civilisation, of those minutiae 
wliich occupy the moment. The grey stone 
made me feel as if I had existed from then 
till now, so strongly did I enter into and see 
jny own life as if reflected. My own esdst- 
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ence was focussed back on me; I saw its 
joy, its unhappiness, its birth, its death, its 
possibiUties among the infinite, above aU its 
yearning Question. Why? Seeing it thus 
clearly, and lifted out of the moment by 
the force of seventeen centuries, I recognised 
the full mystery and the depth of things in 
the roots of the dry grass on the wall, in the 
green sea flowing near. Is there anything I 
can do? The mystery and the possibilities 
are not m the roots of the grass, nor is the 
depth of things in the sea; they are in my 
existence, in my soul. The marvel of exist- 
ence, almost the terror of it, was flung on me 
with crushing force by the sea, the sun 
shining, the distant hills. With all their pon- 
derous weight they made me feel myself: all 
the time, all the centuries made me feel my- 
self this moment a hundred-fold. I determined 
that I would endeavour to write what I had 
so long thought of, and the same evening 
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put down one sentence. There the sentence 
remamed two years. I tried to carry it on ; 
I hesitated because I could not express it: 
nor can I now, though in desperation I am 
throwing these rude stones of thought to- 
gether, rude as those of the ancient wall. 
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CHAPTER m 

There were grass-grown tumuU on the hiUs 
to which of old I used to walk, sit down at 
the foot of one of them, and think. Some 
warrior had been interred there in the ante- 
historic times. The sun of the summer morn- 
ing shone on the dome of sward, and the air 
came softly up from the wheat below, the tips 
of the grasses swayed as it passed sighing 
faintly, it ceased, and the bees hummed by 
to the thyme and heathbells. I became ab- 
sorbed in the glory of the day, the sunshine, 
the sweet air, the yellowing com turning 
from its sappy green to summer's noon of 
gold, the lark's song like a waterfall in the 
sky. I felt at that moment that I was like 
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the spirit of the man whose body was m- 
terred in the tumulus; I could understand 
and feel his existence the same as my own. 
He was as real to me two thousand years 
after interment as those I had seen in the 
body. The abstract personality of the dead 
seemed as existent as thought. As my 
thought could slip back the twenty centuries 
in a moment to the forest-days when he 
hurled the spear, or shot with the bow, hunt- 
ing the deer, and could return again as 
swifUy to this moment, so his spirit could 
endure from then till now, and the time 
was nothmg. 

Two thousand years being a second to 
the soul could not cause its extinction. It 
was no longer to the soul than my thought 
occupied to me. Eecognising my own inner 
consciousness, the psyche, so clearly, death 
did not seem to me to affect the personality. 
In dissolution there was no bridgeless chasm, 
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no unfathomable guK of separation; the 
spirit did not immediately become inaccess- 
ible, leaping at a bound to an immeasurable 
distance. Look at another person while 
living ; the soul is not visible, only the body 
which it animates. Therefore, merely be- 
cause after death the soul is not visible is 
no demonstration that it does not still live. 
The condition of being unseen is the same 
condition which occurs while the body is 
living, so that intrinsically there is nothing 
exceptional, or supernatural, in the life of the 
soul after death. Eesting by the tumulus, 
the spirit of the man who had been interred 
there was to me really alive, and very close. 
This was quite natural, as natural and simple 
as the grass waving in the wind, the bees 
humming, and the larks' songs. Only by 
the strongest effort of the mind could I 
understand the idea of extinction ; that was 
supernatural, requiring a miracle; the im- 
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mortality of the soul natural, like earth, 
listening to the righing of the grass I felt 
immortality as I felt the beauty of the 
summer morning, and I thought beyond 
immortality, of other conditions, more beau- 
tiful than existence, higher than immor- 
tality. 

That there is no knowing, in the sense 
of written reasons, whether the soul lives 
on or not, I am fully aware. I do not hope 
or fear. At least while X am living I have 
enjoyed the idea of immortality, and the idea 
of my own soul. K then, after death, I am 
resolved without exception into earth, air, 
and water, and the spirit goes out like a 
flame, still I shall have had the glory of that 
thought. 

It happened once that a man was drowned 
whUe bathing, and his body was placed in an 
outhouse near the garden. I passed the out- 
house continually, sometimes on purpose to 
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think about it, and it always seemed to me 
that the man was still living. Separation is 
not to be comprehended ; the spirit of the 
man did not appear to have gone to an in- 
conceivable distance. As my thought flashes 
itself back through the centuries to the 
luxury of Canopus, and can see the gilded 
couches of a city extinct, so it slips through 
the future, and immeasurable time in front is 
no boundary to it. Certainly the man was 
not dead to me. 

Sweetly the summer air came up to the 
tumulus, the grass sighed softly, the butter- 
flies went by, sometimes alighting on the 
green dome. Two thousand years ! Summer 
after summer the blue butterflies had visited 
the mound, the thyme had flowered, the 
wind sighed in the grass. The azure morn- 
ing had spread its aims over the low tomb ; 
and full glowing noon burned on it ; the 
purple of sunset rosied the sward. Stars, 
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ruddy in the vapour of the southern horizon, 
beamed at midnight through the mystic 
summer night, which is dusky and yet full of 
light. White mists swept up and hid it; 
dews rested on the turf; tender harebells 
drooped ; the wings of the finches fanned the 
air — ^finches whose colours faded from the 
wings how many centuries ago! Brown 
autumn dwelt in the woods beneath; the 
rime of winter whitened the beech clump on 
the ridge; again the buds came on the wind- 
blown hawthorn bushes, and in the evening 
the broad constellation of Orion covered the 
east. Two thousand times ! Two thousand 
times the woods grew green, and ring-doves 
built their nests. Day and night for two 
thousand years — flight and shadow sweeping 
over the mound — two thousand years of 
labour by day and slumber by night. Mys- 
tery gleaming in the stars, pouring down in 
the sunshine, speaking in the night, the 
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wonder of the sun and of far space, for 
twenty centuries round about this low and 
green-grown dome. Yet all that mystery 
and wonder is as nothing to the Thought 
that lies therein, to the spirit that I feel so 
close. 

Eealising that spirit, recognising my own 
inner consciousness, the psyche, so clearly, I 
cannot understand time. It is eternity now. 
I am in the midst of it. It is about me in 
the sunshine ; I am in it, as the butterfly floats 
in the light-laden air. Nothing has to come ; 
it is now. Now is eternity; now is the 
immortal life. Here this moment, by this 
tumulus, on earth, now ; I exist in it. The 
years, the centuries, the cycles are absolutely 
nothing; it is only a moment since this 
tumulus was raised; in a thousand years 
more it will stiU be only a moment. To 
the soul there is no past and no future ; all 
is and will be ever, in now. For artificial 
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purposes time is mutually agreed on, but 
there is really no such thing. The shadow 
goes on upon the dial, the index moves round 
upon the clock, and what is the difference? 
None whatever. If the clock had never been 
set going, what would have been the differ- 
ence ? There may be time for the clock, 
the clock may make time for itself : there is 
none for me. 

I dip my hand in the brook and feel the 
stream ; in an instant the particles of water 
which first touched me have floated yards 
down the current, my hand remains there. 
I take my hand away, and the flow — the time 
— of the brook does not exist to me. The 
great clock of the firmament, the sun and the 
stars, the crescent moon, the earth circling 
two thousand times, is no more to me than 
the flow of the brook when my hand is with- 
drawn; my soul has never been, and never 
can be, dipped in time. Time has never 
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existed, and never will; it is a purely arti- 
ficial arrangement. It i s eternity .now, it ^ 
always was eternity, and always will be. By 
no possible means could I get into time if I 
tried. I am in eternity now and must there 
remain. Haste not, be at rest, this Now is 
eternity. Because the idea of time has left 
my mind — ^if ever it had any hold on 
it — to me the man interred in the tumulus 
is living now as I live. We are both in 
eternity. 

There is no separation — ^no past ; eternity, 
the Now, is continuous. When all the stars 
have revolved they only produce Now again. 
The continuity of Now is for ever. So that it 
appears to me purely natural, and not super- 
natural, that the soul whose temporary frame 
was interred in this mound should be existing 
as I sit on the sward. How infinitely deeper is 
thought than the million miles of the firma- 
ment 1 The wonder is here, not there ; now, 
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not to be, now always. Things that have been 
miscalled supernatural a ppear to me simple, 

fmore natural than nature, than earth, than sea, 
or sun. It is beyond telling more natural 
that I should have a soul than hot, that there 
should be immortality ; I think there is much 
more than immortality. It is matter which is 
the supernatural, and difficult of understand- 
ing. Why this clod of earth I hold in my 
hand ? Why this water which drops spark- 
ling from my fingers dipped in the brook ? 
Why are they at aU? When? How? 
What for ? Matter is beyond understanding, 
mysterious, impenetrable ; I touch it easily, 
comprehend it, no. Soul, mind — the thought, 
the idea — is easily understood, it understands 
itself and is conscious. 

The supernatural miscalled, the natural in 

truth, is the real. To me everythinj 

V supernatu ral. How strange that condition 

of mind which cannot accept anything but 
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the earth, the sea, the tangible universe! 
Without the misnamed supernatural these 
to me seem incomplete, unfinished. Without 
soul all these are dead. Except when I walk 
by the sea, and my soul is by it, the sea 
is dead. Those seas by which no man has 
stood — ^by which no soul has been — ^whether 
on earth or the planets, are dead. No matter 
how majestic the planet rolls in space, unless 
a soul be there it is dead. As I move about 
in the sunshine I feel in the midst of the 
supernatural : in the midst of immortal things. 
It is impossible to wrest the mind down to 
the same laws that rule pieces of timber, water, 
or earth. They do not control the soul, how- 
ever rigidly they may bind matter. So full 
am I always of a sense of the immortality now 
at this moment round about me, that it would 
not surprise me in the least if a circumstance 
outside physical experience occurred. It 
would seem to me quite natural. Give the 
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soul the power it conceives, and there would 
be nothing wonderfiil in it. 

I can see nothing astonishing in what 
are called miracles. Only those who are 
mesmerised by matter can find a difficulty 
in such events. I am aware that the evi- 
dence for miracles is logically and histori- 
cally untrustworthy; I am not defending 
recorded miracles. My point is that in prin- 
ciple I see no reason at aU why they should 
not take place this day. I do not even say 
that there are or ever have been miracles, 
but I maintain that they would be perfectly 
natural. The wonder rather is that they do 
not happen frequently. Consider the limit- 
less conceptions of the soul : let it possess 
but the power to realise those conceptions for 
one hour, and how little, how trifling would 
be the helping of the injured or the sick to 
regain health and happiness — ^merely to think 
it* A soul-work would require but a thought. 
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Soul-work is an expression better suited to 
my meaning than * miracle/ a term like 
others into which a special sense has been 
infused. 

When I consider that I dwell this moment 
in the eternal Now that has ever been and 
will be, that I am in the midst of immortal 
things this moment, that there probably are 
Souls as infinitely superior to mine as mine 
to a piece of timber, what then, pray, is a 

* miracle'? As commonly understood, a 

* miracle ' is a mere nothing. I can conceive 
soul-works done by simple will or thought a 
thousand times greater. I marvel that they 
do not happen this moment. The air, the 
sunlight, the night, all that surrounds me 
seems crowded with inexpressible powers, 
with the influence of Souls, or existences, so 
that I walk in the midst of immortal things. 
I myself am a living witness of it. Some- 
times I have concentrated myself, and driven 
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X7w^ br eodcmized wiQ all sense of outward 
:ugi;3rx2i:esy kc&xzig strai^ with the full 
pcwi£r of iipr mind inwards cm myself . I find 
d!seDj ; an * I* I do not wholly under- 
lie cr know, something is there distinct 
rvxrr <»Lr;Ii and txmber, firom flesh and bones. 
Ei^cc^::i2SL3g it^ I fieel on the margin of a 1^^ 
k^scwr:^ T^^rr near, almost touching it : on the 
T^irv!!^ oc powers which if I could grasp would 
^T^ r^^ an immense breadth of existence, an 
abcli: y :o exwute what I now only conceive ; 
ooisii prv^babhr of £ur more than that. To see 
;ha5 ^I* is » know that I am surrounded with 
:r3tBav«dl Uung& If, when I die, that * I'also 
vii^^ and becomes extinct, still even then I 
fe^w bad the exaltation of these ideas. 

llow many words it has taken to describe 
» brt^Hy the feelings and the thoughts that 
c«xife^ to me by the tumulus; thoughts that 
$w^ IvAJt and were gone, and were suo- 
<^evl by others while yet the shadow of 
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the mound had not moved from one thyme- 
flower to another, not the breadth of a grass- 
blade. Softly breathed the sweet south wind, 
gently the yellow corn waved beneath ; the 
ancient, ancient sun shone on the fresh grass 
and the flower, my heart opened wide as the 
broad, broad earth. I spread my arms out, 
laying them on the sward, seizing the grass, 
to take the fulness of the days. Could I 
have my own way after death I would be 
burned on a pyre of pine-wood, open to the 
air, and placed on the summit of the hills. 
Then let my ashes be scattered abroad — ^not 
collected in an um — freely sown wide and 
broadcast. That is the natural interment 
of man — of man whose Thought at least has 
been among the immortals ; interment in the 
elements. Burial is not enough, it does not 
give sufficient solution into the elements 
speedily; a furnace is confined. The high 
open air of the topmost hiU, there let the 
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tawny flame lick up the fragment called the 
body ; there cast the ashes into the space it 
longed for while living. Such a luxury of 
interment is only for the wealthy; I fear I 
shall not be able to afford it. Else the smoke 
of my resolution into the elements should 
certainly arise in time on the hill-top. 

The silky grass sighs as the wind comes 
carrying the blue butterfly more rapidly 
than his wings. A large humble-bee burrs 
round the green dome against which I rest ; 
my hands are scented with thyme. The 
sweetness of the day, the fulness of the 
earth, the beauteous earth, how shall I say 
it? 

Three things only have been discovered 
of that which concerns the inner conscious- 
ness since before written history began. Three 
things only in twelve thousand written, or 
sculptured, years, and in the dumb, dim time 
before then. Three ideas the Cavemen 
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primeval wrested from the unknown, the 
night which is round us still in daylight — 
the existence of the soul, immortality, the 
deity. These things found, prayer followed 
as a sequential result. Since then nothing 
further has been found in aU the twelve 
thousand years, as if men had been satisfied 
and had found these to suffice. They do not 
suffice me. I desire to advance further, and 
to wrest a fourth, and even still more than 
a fourth, from the darkness of thought. I 
want more ideas of soul-life. I am certain 
that there are more yet to be found. A great 
life — an entire civilisation — ^lies just outside 
the pale of common thought. Cities and 
countries, inhabitants, intelligences, culture — 
an entire civilisation. Except by illustrations 
drawn from familiar things, there is no way 
of indicating a new idea. I do not mean 
actual cities, actual civilisation. Such life is 
different from any yet imagined. A nexus of 
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ideas exists of which nothing is known — a 
vast system of ideas — a cosmos of thought. 
There is an Entity, a Soul-Entity, as yet 
imrecognised. These, rudely expressed, con- 
stitute my Fourth Idea. It is beyond, or 
beside, the three discovered by the Cavemen ; 
it is in addition to the existence of the soul ; 
in addition to immortality ; and beyond the 
idea of the deity. I think there is something 
more than existence. 

There is an immense ocean over which 
the mind can sail, upon which the vessel of 
thought has not yet been launched. I hope 
to launch it. The mind of so many thousand 
years has worked round and round inside 
the circle of these three ideas as a boat 
on an inland lake. Let us haul it over the 
belt of land, launch on the ocean, and sail 
outwards. 

There is so much beyond aU that has ever 
yet been imagined. As I write these words. 
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in the very moment, I feel that the whole 
air, the sunshine out yonder lighting up the 
ploughed earth, the distant sky, the circum- 
ambient ether, and that far space, is full of 
soul-secrets, soul-life, things outside the ex- 
perience of all the ages. The fact of my own 
existence as I write, as I exist at this second, 
is so marvellous, so miracle-like, strange, and 
supernatural to me, that I unhesitatingly con- 
clude I am always on the margin of Ufe 
illimitable, and that there are higher con- 
ditions than existence. Everything around 
is supernatural; everything so full of un- 
explained meaning. 

Twelve thousand years since the Caveman 
stood at the mouth of his cavern and gazed 
out at the night and the stars. He looked 
again and saw the sun rise beyond the sea. 
He reposed in the noontide heat under the 
shade of the trees, he closed his eyes and 
looked into himself. He was face to face 
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with the earth, the sun, the night ; face to 
face with himself. There was nothing be- 
tween ; no wall of written tradition ; no built- 
up system of culture — ^his naked mind was 
confronted by naked earth. He made three 
idea-discoveries, wresting them from the 
unknown : the existence of his soul, immor- 
tality, the deity. Now, to-day, as I write, 
I stand in exactly the same position as the 
Caveman. Written tradition, systems of 
culture, modes of thought, have for me no 
existence. If ever they took any hold of my 
mind it must have been very sUght; they 
have long ago been erased. 

From earth and sea and sun, from night, 
the stars, from day, the trees, the hills, from 
my own soul — from these I think. I stand 
this moment at the mouth of the ancient 
cave, face to face with nature, face to face 
with the supernatural, with myself. My 
naked mind confronts the unknown. I see 
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as clearly as the noonday that this is not 
aU; I see other and higher conditions than 
existence ; I see not only the existence of the 
soul, immortality, but, in addition, I realise 
a soul-life illimitable ; I realise the existence 
of a cosmos of thought ; I realise the existence 
of an inexpressible entity infinitely higher 
than deity. I strive to give utterance to a 
Fourth Idea. The very idea that there is 
another idea is something gained. The three 
found by the Cavemen are but stepping- 
stones : first links of an endless chain. At 

the mouth of the ancient cave, face to face 
with the unknown, they prayed. Prone in 

heart to-day I pray, Give me the deepest 

soul-life. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The wind sighs through the grass, sighs 
in the sunshine ; it has drifted the butterfly 
eastwards along the hill. A few yards away 
there lies the skull of a lamb on the turf, 
white and bleached, picked clean long since 
by crows and ants. Like the faint ripple of 
the summer sea sounding in the hollow of the 
ear, so the sweet air ripples in the grass. 
The ashes of the man interred in the timiulus 
are indistinguishable; they have sunk away 
like rain into the earth ; so his body has dis* 
appeared. I am under no delusion; I am 
fuUy aware that no demonstration can be 
given of the three stepping-stones of the 
Cavemen. The soul is inscrutable ; it is not 
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in evidence to show that it exists ; immortality 
is not tangible. FuU well I know that reason 
and knowledge and experience tend to dis- 
prove all three ; that experience denies answer 
to prayer. I am under no delusion whatever ; 
I grasp death firmly in conception as I can 
grasp this bleached bone; utter extinction, 
annihilation. That the soul is a product at 
best of organic composition ; that it goes out 
Uke a flame. This may be the end ; my soul 
may sink like rain into the earth and dis- 
appear. Wind and earth, sea, and night and 
day, what then? Let my soul be but a 
product, what then ? I say it is nothing to 
me ; this only I know, that while I have lived 
— ^now, this moment, while I live — ^I think 
immortality, I lift my mind to a Fourth Idea. 
If I pass into utter oblivion, yet I have had 
that. 

The original three ideas of the Cavemen 
became encumbered with superstition ; ritual 
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grew up, and ceremony, and long ranks of 
souls were painted on papyri waiting to be 
weighed in the scales, and to be punished or 
rewarded. These cobwebs grotesque have 
sullied the original discoveries and cast them 
into discredit. Erase them altogether, and 
consider only the underlying principles. The 
principles do not go far enough, but I shall 
not discard all of them for that. Even 
supposing the pure principles to be illusions, 
and annihilation the end, even then it is 
better — ^it is something gained to have 
thought them. Thought is life; to have 
thought them is to have lived them. Accept- 
ing two of them as true in principle, then I 
say that these are but the threshold. For 
twelve thousand years no effort has been 
made to get beyond that threshold. These 
are but the primer of soul-life; the merest 
hieroglyphics chipped out, a little shape given 
to the unknown. 
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Not to-morrow but to-day. Not the 
to-morrow of the tumulus, the hour of the 
sunshine now. This moment give me to live 
soul-life, not only after death. Now is eternity, 
now I am in the midst of immortality ; now 
the supernatural crowds around me. Open 
my mind, give my soul to see, let me live it 
now on earth, while I hear the burring of the 
larger bees, the sweet air in the grass, and 
watch the yellow wheat wave beneath me. 
Sun and earth and sea, night and day — these 
are the least of things. Give me soul-life. 

There is notHng human in nature. The 
earth, though loved so dearly, would let me 
perish on the ground, and neither bring forth 
food nor water. Burning in the sky the 
great sun, of whose company I have been so 
fond, would merely bum on and make no 
motion to assist me. Those who have been 
in an open boat at sea without water have 
proved the mercies of the sun, and of the deity 
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who did not give them one drop of rain, dying 
in misery under the same rays that smile so 
beautifully on the flowers. In the south the 
sun is the enemy; night and coolness and 
rain are the friends of man. As for the sea, 
it offers us salt water which we cannot drink. 
The trees care nothing for us; the hill I 
visited so often in days gone by has not missed 
me. The sun scorches man, and will in his 
naked state roast him alive. The sea and the 
fresh water aUke make no effort to uphold 
him if his vessel founders ; he casts up his 
arms in vain, they come to their level over 
his head, fiUing the spot his body occupied. 
If he falls from a cliff the air parts ; the earth 
beneath dashes him to pieces. 

Water he can drink, but it is not pro- 
duced for him; how many thousands have 
perished for want of it? Some fruits are 
produced which he can eat, but they do not 
produce themselves for him ; merely for the 
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purpose of continuing their species. In wild, 
tropical countries, at the first glance there 
appears to be some consideration for him, but 
it is on the surface only. The lion pounces 
on him, the rhinoceros crushes him, the 
serpent bites, insects torture, diseases rack 
him. Disease worked its dreary will even 
among the flower-crowned Polynesians. Ee- 
tuming to our own country, this very thyme 
which scents my fingers, did not grow for 
that purpose, but for its own. So does the 
wheat beneath ; we utilise it, but its original 
and native purpose was for itself. By night 
it is the same as by day ; the stars care not, 
they pursue their courses revolving, and we 
are nothing to them. There is nothing 
human in the whole round of nature. All 
nature, aU the universe that we can see, is 
absolutely indifferent to us, and except to us 
himian life is of no more value than grass. 
If the entire human race perished at this 
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hour, what difference would it make to the 
earth? What would the earth care? As 
much as for the extinct dodo, or for the fate 
of the elephant now going. 

On the contrary, a great part, perhaps the 
whole, of nature and of the universe is 
distinctly anti-human. The term inhuman 
does not express my meaning, anti-human is 
better ; outre-himian, in the sense of beyond, 
outside, aknost grotesque in its attitude 
towards, would nearly conyey it. Everything 
is anti-human. How extraordinary, strange, 
and incomprehensible are the creatures cap- 
tured out of the depths of the sea 1 The dis- 
torted fishes ; the ghastly cuttles ; the hideous 
eel-like shapes; the crawling shell-encrusted 
things ; the centipede-like beings ; monstrous 
ftu^ms, to see which gives a shock to the 
braiu. They shock the mind because they 
exhibit an absence of design. There is no 
idoa in tliem. 
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They have no shape, form, grace, or pur- ^ 
pose ; they call up a vague sense of chaos, ^' 
chaos which the mind revolts from. It would 
be a relief to the thought if they ceased to 
be, and utterly disappeared from the sea. 
They are not inimical of intent towards man, 
not even the shark ; but there the shark is, 
and that is enough. These miserably hideous 
things of the sea are not anti-human in the 
sense of persecution, they are outside, they 
are ultra and beyond. It is like looking into 
chaos, and it is vivid because these creatures, 
interred alive a hundred fathoms deep, are 
seldom seen ; so that the mind sees them as 
if only that moment they had come into ex- 
istence. Use has not habituated it to them, 
so that their anti-human character is at once 
apparent, and stares at us with glassy eye- 
But it is the same in reality with the 
creatures on the earth. There are some of 
these even now to which use has not accus- 
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tomed the mind. Such, for instance, as the 
toad. At its shapeless shape appearing in 
an unexpected corner many people start and 
exclaim. They are aware that they shall 
receive no injury from it, yet it ajQTrights 
them, it sends a shock to the mind. The 
reason lies in its obviously anti-human char- 
acter. All the designless, formless chaos of 
chance-directed matter, without idea or 
himian plan, squats there embodied in the 
pathway. By watching the creature, and 
convincing the mind from observation that it 
is harmless, and even has uses, the horror 
wears away. But still remains the form to 
which the mind can never reconcile itself. 
Carved in wood it is still repellent. 

Or suddenly there is a rustle like a faint 
hiss in the grass, and a green snake glides 
over the bank. The breath in the chest 
seems to lose its vitality ; for an instant the 
nerves refuse to transmit the force of life. 
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The gliding yellow-streaked worm is so ut- 
terly opposed to the ever present Idea in 
the mind. Custom may reduce the horror, 
but no long pondering can ever bring that 
creature within the pale of the human Idea. 
These are so distinctly opposite and anti- 
human that thousands of years have not 
sufficed to soften their outline. Various 
insects and creeping creatures excite the 
same sense in lesser degrees. Animals and 
birds in general do not. The tiger is dreaded, 
but causes no disgust. The exception is in 
those that feed on offal. Horses and dogs we 
love ; we not only do not recognise anything 
opposite in them, we come to love them. 

They are useful to us, they show more or 
less sympathy with us, they possess, especi- 
ally the horse, a certain grace of movement. 
A gloss, as it were, is thrown over them by 
these attributes and by familiarity. The 
shape of the horse to the eye has become 
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conventional: it is accepted. Yet the horse 
is not in any sense human. Could we look 
at it suddenly, without previous acquaintance, 
as at strange fishes in a tank, the ultra-human 
chara,cter of the horse would be apparent. It 
is the curves of the neck and body that carry 
the horse past without adverse comment. 
Examine the hind legs in detail, and the 
curious backward motion, the shape and anti- 
human curves become apparent. Dogs take 
us by their intelligence, but they have no 
hand; pass the hand over the dog's head, 
and the shape of the skull to the sense of 
feeling is almost as repellent as the form of 
the toad to the sense of sight. We have 
gradually gathered around us all the crea- 
tures that are less markedly anti-human, 
horses and dogs and birds, but they are still 
themselves. They originally existed like the 
wheat, for themselves ; we utilise them, but 
they are not of us. 
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There is nothing human in any living v^^^f*^*'^- 
animal. All nature, the universe as far as ^.j iJLj, 
we see, is anti- or ultra^human, outside, (C^^^^^^^ 
and has no concern with man. These things S^xmLum^ 
are unnatural to him. By no course of 
reasoning, however tortuous, can nature and 
the universe be fitted to the mind. Nor can 
the mind be fitted to the cosmos. My mind 
cannot be twisted to it ; I am separate alto- 
gether from these designless things. The 
soul cannot be wrested down to them. The 
laws of nature are of no importance to it. I 
refuse to be bound by the laws of the tides, 
nor am I so bound. Though bodily swung 
round on this rotating globe, my mind always 
remains in the centre. No tidal law, no 
rotation, no gravitation can control my 
thought. 

Centuries of thought have failed to recon- 
cile and fit the mind to the universe, which is 
designless, and purposeless, and without idea. 
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I will not endeavour to fit my thought to it 
any longer ; I find and believe myself to be 
distinct — separate ; and I will labour in earnest 
to obtain the highest culture for myself. As 
these natural things have no connection with 
man, it follows again that the natural is the 
strange and mysterious, and the supernatural 
the natural. 

There being nothing human in nature or 
the universe, and all things being ultra- 
human and without design, shape, or pur- 
5 pose, I conclude that no deity has anything 
to do with nature. There is no god in 
nature, nor in any matter anywhere, either 
in the clods on the earth or in the com- 
position of the stars. For what we under- 
stand by the deity is the purest form of 
Idea, of Mind, and no mind is exhibited 
i in these. That which controls them is dis- 
tinct altogether from deity. It is not force 
in the sense of electricity, nor a deity as god. 
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nor a spirit, not even an intelligence, but a 
power quite different to anything yet ima- 
gined. I cease, therefore, to look for deity 
in nature or the cosmos at large, or to trace 
any marks of divine handiwork. I search 
for traces of this force which is not god, and 
is certainly not the higher than deity of 
whom I have written. It is a force without 
a mind. I wish to indicate something more 
subtle than electricity, but absolutely devoid 
of consciousness, and with no more feeling 
than the force which lifts the tides. 

Next, in human affairs, in the relations of 
man with man, in the conduct of life, in the 
events that occur, in human affairs generally, 
everything happens by chance. No pru- 
dence in conduct, no wisdom or foresight 
can effect anything, for the most trivial cir- 
cumstance will upset the deepest plan of the 
wisest mind. As Xenophon observed in old 
times, wisdom is like casting dice and de- 
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termining your course by the number that 
appears. Virtue, humanity, the best and 
most beautiful conduct is wholly in vain. 
The history of thousands of years demon- 
strates it. In all these years there is no 
more moving instance on record than that of 
Danae, when she was dragged to the preci- 
pice, two thousand years ago. Sophron was 
governor of Ephesus, and Laodice plotted to 
assassinate him. Danae discovered the plot, 
and warned Sophron, who fled, and saved 
his life. Laodice — the murderess in intent 
— had Danae seized and cast from a cliff. 
On the verge Danae said that some persons 
despised the deity, and they might now 
prove the justice of their contempt by her 
fate. For having saved the man who was 
to her as a husband, she was rewarded in 
this way with cruel death by the deity, but 
Laodice was advanced to honour. The 
bitterness of these words remains to this hour. 
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In truth the deity, if responsible for such 
a thing, or for similar things which occur 
now, should be despised. One must always 
despise the fatuous belief in such a deity. 
But as everything in human affairs obviously 
happens by chance, it is clear that no deity 
is responsible. If the deity guides chance 
in that manner, then let the deity be de- 
spised. Apparently the deity does not in- 
terfere, and all things happen by chance. 
I cease, therefore, to look for traces of 
the deity in life, because no such traces 
exist. 

I conclude that there is an existence, a 
something higher than soul — ^higher, better, 
and more perfect than deity. Earnestly I 
pray to find this something better than a 
god. There is something superior, higher, 
more good. For this I search, labour, 
think, and pray. If after aU there be no- 
thing, and my soul has to go out like a 
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flame, yet even then I have thought this 
while it lives. With the whole force of my 
existence, with the whole force of my thought, 
mind, and soul, I pray to find this Highest 
Soul, this greater than deity, this better than 
god. Give me to live the deepest soul-life 
now and always with this Soul. For want of 
words I write soul, but I think that it is 
something beyond soul. 
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CHAPTER V 

It is not possible to narrate these incidents 
of the mind in strict order. I must now 
return to a period earlier than anything 
already narrated, and pass in review other 
phases of my search from then up till recently. 
So long since that I have forgotten the date, 
I used every morning to visit a spot where I 
could get a clear view of the east. Imme- 
diately on rising I went out to some elms ; 
thence I could see across the dewy fields to 
the distant hiU over or near which the sun 
rose. These elms partially hid me, for at 
that time I had a dislike to being seen, 
feeling that I should be despised if I was 
noticed. This happened once or twice, and 
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I knew I was watched contemptuously, 
though no one had the least idea of my 
object. But I went every morning, and was 
satisfied if I could get two or three minutes 
to think imchecked. Often I saw the sun 
rise over the line of the hills, but if it was 
summer the sun had been up a long time. 

I looked at the hills, at the dewy grass, 
and then up through the elm branches to the 
sky. In a moment all that was behind me, 
the house, the people, the sounds, seemed to 
disappear, and to leave me alone. Involun- 
tarily I drew a long breath, then I breathed 
slowly. My thought, or inner consciousness, 
went up through the illumined sky, and I 
was lost in a moment of exaltation. This 
only lasted a very short time, perhaps only 
part of a second, and while it lasted there 
was no formulated wish. I was absorbed ; I 
drank the beauty of the morning; I was 
exalted. When it ceased I did wish for some 
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increase or enlaxgement of my existence to 
correspond with the largeness of feeling I 
had momentarily enjoyed. Sometimes the 
wind came through the tops of the elms, 
and the slender boughs bent, and gazing up 
through them, and beyond the fleecy clouds, 
I felt lifted up. The light coming across the 
grass and leaving itself on the dew-drops, the 
sound of the wind, and the sense of mounting 
to the lofty heaven, filled me with a deep 
sigh, a wish to draw something out of the 
beauty of it, some part of that which caused 
my admiration, the subtle imier essence. 

Sometimes the green tips of the highest 
boughs seemed gilded, the light laid a gold 
on the green. Or the trees bowed to a 
stormy wind roaring through them, the grass 
threw itself down, and in the east broad cur- 
tains of a rosy tint stretched along. The 
light was turned to redness in the vapour, and 
rain hid the summit of the hill. In the rush 
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and roar of the stormy wind the same exalta- 
tion, the same desire, lifted me for a moment. 
I went there every morning, I could not 
exactly define why; it was like going to a 
rose bush to taste the scent of the flower and 
feel the dew from its petals on the lips. But 
I desired the beauty — the inner subtle mean- 
ing — to be in me, that I might have it, and 
with it an existence of a higher kind. 

Later on I began to have daily pil- 
grimages to think these things. There was 
a feeling that I must go somewhere, and 
be alone. It was a necessity to have a few 
minutes of this separate life every day ; my 
mind required to live its own life apart from 
other things. A great oak at a short distance 
was one resort, and sitting on the grass at the 
roots, or leaning against the trunk and look- 
ing over the quiet meadows towards the 
bright southern sky, I could live my own life 
a little while. Behind the trunk I was alone ; 
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I liked to lean against it ; to touch the lichen 
on the rough bark. High m the wood of 
branches the birds were not alarmed; they 
sang, or called, and passed to and fro happily. 
The wind moved the leaves, and they replied 
to it softly ; and now at this distance of time 
I can see the fragments of sky up through the 
boughs. Bees were always humming in the 
green field; ring-doves went over swiftly, 
flying for the woods. 

Of the sun I was conscious ; I could not 
look at it, but the boughs held back the 
beams so that I could feel the sun's presence 
pleasantly. They shaded the sun, yet let me 
know that it was -there. There came to me 
a delicate, but at the same time a deep, 
strong, and sensuous enjoyment of Uie beauti- 
ful green earth, the beautiful sky and sun ; I 
felt them, they gave me inexpressible delight, 
as if they embraced and poured out their love 
upon me. It was I who loved them, for 
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my heart was broader than the earth; it is 
broader now than even then, more thirsty 
and desirous. After the sensuous enjoy- 
ment always came the thought, the desire : 
That I might be like this; that I might 
have the inner meaning of the sun, the light, 
the earth, the trees and grass, translated into 
some growth of excellence in myself, both of 
body and of mind ; greater perfection of 
physique, greater perfection of mind and 
soul ; that I might be higher in myself. To 
this oak I came daily for a long time ; some- 
times only for a minute, for just to view the 
spot was enough. In the bitter cold of spring, 
when the north wind blackened everything, 
I used to come now and then at night to 
look from under the bare branches at the 
splendour of the southern sky. The stars 
burned with brilliance, broad Orion and 
flashing Sirius— there are more or brighter 
constellations visible then than all the year ; 
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and the clearness of the air and the black- 
ness of the sky — black, not clouded — ^let 
them gleam in their fulness. They lifted me 
— they gave me fresh vigour of soul Not 
all that the stars could have given, had 
they been destinies, could have satiated 
me. This, all this, and more, I wanted in 
myself. 

There was a place a mile or so along the 
road where the hills could be seen much 
better ; I went there frequently to think the 
same thought. Another spot was by an 
elm, a very short walk, where openings in 
the trees, and the slope of the ground, 
brought the hills well into view. This, too, 
was a favourite thinking-place. Another 
was a wood, half an hour's walk distant, 
through part of which a rude track went, so 
that it was not altogether enclosed. The 
ash-saplings, and the trees, the firs, the 

hazel bushes — to be among these enabled 

a 
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me to be myself. From the buds of spring 
to the berries of autumn, I always liked to 
be there. Sometimes in spring there was a 
sheen of blue-bells covering acres ; the doves 
cooed; the blackbirds whistled sweetly; 
there was a taste of green things in the air. 
But it was the tall firs that pleased me most ; 
tlie glance rose up the flame-shaped fir-tree, 
tapering to its green tip, and above was the 
azure sky. By aid of the tree I felt the sky 
more. By aid of everything beautiful I felt 
myself, and in that intense sense of conscious- 
ness prayed for greater perfection of soul and 
body. 

Afterwards, I walked almost daily more 
than two miles along the road to a spot 
where the hills began, where from the first 
rise the road could be seen winding south- 
wards over the hills, open and uninclosed. 
I paused a minute or two by a clump of firs, 
in whose branches the wind always sighed — 
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there is always a movement of the ah* on a 
hill. Southwards the sky was illumined by 
the sun, southwards the clouds moved across 
the opening or pass in the amphitheatre, 
and southwards, though far distant, was 
the sea. There I could think a moment. 
These pilgrimages gave me a few sacred 
minutes daily; the moment seemed holy 
when the thought or desire came in its full 
force. 

A time came when, havmg to Uve in a 
town, these pilgrimages had to be suspended. 
The wearisome work on which I was en- 
gaged would not permit of them. But I used 
to look now and then, from a window, in the 
evening at a birch-tree at some distance ; its 
graceful boughs drooped across the glow of 
the sunset. The thought was not suspended ; 
it lived in me always. A bitterer time still 
came when it was necessary to be separated 
from those I loved. There is little indeed 

e 2 
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in the more immediate suburbs of London to 
gratify the sense of the beautiful. Yet there 
was a cedar by which I used to walk up and 
down, and think the same thoughts as under 
the great oak in the solitude of the sunlit 
meadows. In the course of slow time 
happier circumstances brought us together 
again, and, though near London, at a spot 
where there was easy access to meadows and 
woods. Hills that purify those who walk on 
them there were not. Still I thought my old 
thoughts. 

I was much in London, and, engage- 
ments completed, I wandered about in the 
same way as in the woods of former days. 
From the stone bridges 1 looked down 9n 
the river; the gritty dust, the straws that 
lie on the bridges, flew up and whirled 
round with every gust from the flowing tide ; 
gritty dust that settles in the nostrils and on 
the lips, the very residuum of all that is 
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repulsive in the greatest city of the world. 
The noise of the traffic and the constant 
pressure from the crowds passing, their in- 
cessant and disjointed talk, could not distract 
me. One moment at least I had, a moment 
when I thought of the push of the great 
sea forcing the water to flow under the feet 
of these crowds, the distant sea strong and 
splendid ; when I saw the sunlight gleam on 
the tidal wavelets ; when I felt the wind, and 
was conscious of the earth, the sea, the sun, 
the air, the immense forces working on, while 
the city hummed by the river. Nature was 
deepened by the crowds and foot-worn 
stones. If the tide had ebbed, and the masts 
of the vessels were tilted as the hulls rested 
on the shelving mud, still even the blackened 
mud did not prevent me seeing the water 
as water flowing to the sea. The sea had 
drawn down, and the wavelets washing the 
strand here as they hastened were running 
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the faster to it. Eastwards from London 
Bridge the river raced to the ocean. 

The bright morning sun of summer 
heated the eastern parapet of London Bridge ; 
I stayed in the recess to acknowledge it. 
The smooth water was a broad sheen of 
light, the built-up river flowed calm and 
silent by a thousand doors, rippling only 
where the stream chafed against a chain. 
Eed pennants drooped, gilded vanes gleamed 
on polished masts, black-pitched hulls glis- 
tened like a black rook's feathers in sunlight ; 
the clear air cut out the forward angles of 
the warehouses, the shadowed wharves were 
quiet in shadows that carried Ught ; far down 
the ships that were hauling out moved in 
repose, and with the stream floated away 
into the summer mist. There was a faint 
blue colour in the air hovering between 
the built-up banks, against the lit walls, in 
the hollows of the houses. The swallows 
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wheeled and climbed, twittered and glided 
downwards. Burning on, the great sun stood 
in the sky, heating the parapet, glowing stead- 
fastly upon me as when I rested in the 
narrow vaUey grooved out in prehistoric times. 
Burning on steadfast, and ever present as my 
thought. Lighting the broad river, the 
broad waUs ; lighting the least speck of dust ; 
lighting the great heaven; gleaming on my 
finger-nail. The fixed point of day — ^the 
sun. I was intensely conscious of it ; I felt 
it; I felt the presence of the immense 
powers of the universe ; I felt out into the 
depths of the ether. So intensely conscious 
of the sun, the sky, the limitless space, I felt 
too in the midst of eternity then, in the 
midst of the supernatural, among the im- 
mortal, and the greatness of the material 
realised the spirit. By these I saw my soul ; 
by these I knew the supernatural to be more 
intensely real than the sun. I touched the 
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supernatural, the immortal, there that mo- 
ment. 

When, weary of walking on the pave- 
ments, I went to rest in the National Gallery, 
I sat and rested before one or other of the 
human pictures. I am not a picture lover : 
they are flat surfaces, but those that I call 
human are nevertheless beautiful. The knee 
in Daphnis and Chloe and the breast are 
like living things ; they draw the heart 
towards them, the heart must love them. I 
lived in looking ; without beauty there is no 
life for me, the divine beauty of flesh is life 
itself to me. The shoulder in the Surprise, 
the rounded rise of the bust, the exquisite 
tints of the ripe skin, momentarily gratified 
the sea-thirst in me. For I thirst with all 
the thirst of the salt sea, and the sun-heated 
sands dry for the tide, with all the sea I thirst 
for beauty. . And I know full well that one 
Ufetime, however long, cannot fill my heart. 
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My throat and tongue and whole body have 
often been parched and feverish dry with 
this measureless thirst, and again moist to 
the fingers' ends like a sappy bough. It burns 
in me as the sun burns in the sky. 

The glowing face of Cytherea in Titian's 
Venus and Adonis, the heated cheek, the 
lips that kiss each eye that gazes on them, the 
desiring glance, the golden hair — sunbeams 
moulded into features — ^this face answered me. 
Juno's wide back and mesial groove, is any- 
thing so lovely as the back ? Cy therea's poised 
hips unveiled for judgment ; these called up 
the same thirst I felt on the green sward in the 
sun, on the wild beach listening to the quiet 
sob as the summer wave drank at the land. 
I will search the world through for beauty. 
I came here and sat to rest before these in 
the days when I could not afford to buy so 
much as a glass of ale, weary and faint 
from walking on stone pavements. I came 
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later on, in better times, often straight from 
labours which though necessary will ever be 
distasteful, always to rest my heart with 
loveliness. I go still; the divine beauty of 
flesh is life itself to me. It was, and is, 
one of my London pilgrimages. 

Another was to the Greek sculpture 
galleries in the British Museum. The 
statues are not, it is said, the best ; broken 
too, and mutilated, and seen in a dull, com- 
monplace light. But they were shape — 
divine shape of man and woman ; the form 
of limb and torso, of bust and neck, gave 
me a sighing sense of rest. These were 
they who would have stayed with me under 
the shadow of the oaks while the blackbirds 
fluted and the south air swung the cowslips. 
They would have walked with me among 
the reddened gold of the wheat. They 
would have rested with me on the hill-tops 
and in the narrow valley grooved of ancient 
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times. They would have listened with me 
to the sob of the summer sea drinking the 
land. These had thirsted of sun, and earth, 
and sea, and sky. Their shape spoke this 
thirst and desire like mine — ^if I had lived 
with them from Greece till now I should not 
have had enough of them. Tracing the form 
of limb and torso with the eye gave me a 
sense of rest. 

Sometimes I came in from the crowded 
streets and ceaseless hum ; one glance at 
these shapes and I became myself. Some- 
times I came from the Beading-room, where 
under the dome I often looked up from 
the desk and realised the crushing hope- 
lessness of books, useless, not equal to one 
bubble borne along on the running brook 
I h^d walked by, giving no thought like the 
spring when I lifted the water in my hand 
and saw the light gleam on it. Torso and 
limb, bust and neck instantly returned me 
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to myself; I felt as I did lying on the turf 
listening to the wind among the grass; it 
would have seemed natural to have found 
butterflies fluttering among the statues. The 
same deep desire was with me. I shall 
always go to speak to them ; they are a place 
of pilgrimage ; wherever there is a beautiful 
statue there is a place of pilgrimage. 

I always stepped aside, too, to look 
awhile at the head of Julius Caesar. The 
domes of the swelling temples of his broad 
head are full of mind, evident to the eye 
as a globe is full of substance to the sense 
of feeling in the hands that hold it. The 
thin worn cheek is entirely human ; endless 
difficulties surmounted by endless labour 
are marked in it, as the sandblast, by dint 
of particles ceaselessly driven, carves the 
hardest material. If circumstances favoured 
him he made those circumstances his own by 
marvellous labour, so as justly to receive the 
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credit of chance. Therefore the thin cheek 
is entirely human — the sum of human life 
made visible in one face — ^labour, and en- 
durance, and mind, and all in vain. A 
shadow of deep sadness has gathered on it in 
the years that have passed, because endurance 
was without avail. It is sadder to look at 
than the grass-grown tumulus I used to sit 
by, because it is a personality, and also on 
account of the extreme folly of our human 
race ever destroying our greatest. 

Far better had they endeavoured, how- 
ever hopelessly, to keep him living till this 
day. Did but the race this hour possess 
on^-hundredth part of his breadth of view, 
how happy for them! Of whom else can 
it be said that he had no enemies to forgive 
because he recognised no enemy ? Nineteen 
hundred years ago he put in actual practice, 
with more arbitrary power than any despot, 
those very principles of humanity which are 
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now put forward as the highest culture. But 
he made them to be actual things under his 
sway. 

The one man filled with mind; the one 
man without avarice, anger, pettiness, little- 
ness ; the one man generous and truly great 
of all history. It is enough to make one 
despair to think of the mere brutes butting 
to death the great-minded Caesar. He comes 
nearest to the ideal of a design-power arrang- 
ing the afiairs of the world for good in prac- 
tical things. Before his face — the divine brow 
of mind above, the human suffering-drawn 
cheek beneath — my own thought became set 
and strengthened. That I could but look at 
things in the broad way he did; that I 
could not possess one particle of such width 
of intellect to guide my own course, to cope 
with and drag forth from the iron-resisting 
forces of the universe some one thing of my 
prayer for the soul and for the flesh 
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CHAPTER VI 

Theeb is a place in front of the Eoyal Ex- 
change where the wide pavement reaches out 
like a promontory. It is in the shape of a 
triangle with a rounded apex. A stream of 
traffic runs on either side, and other streets 
send their currents down into the open space 
before it. Like the spokes of a wheel con- 
verging streams of human life flow into this 
agitated pool. Horses and carriages, carts, 
vans, omnibuses, cabs, every kind of convey- 
ance cross each other's course in every possible 
direction. Twisting in and out by the wheels 
and under the horses' heads, working a 
devious way, men and women of aU condi- 
tions wind a path over. They fill the inter- 
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stices between the carriages and blacken the 
surface, till the vans almost float on human 
beings. Now the streams slacken, and now 
they rush amain, but never cease; dark 
waves are always rolling down the incline 
opposite, waves swell out from the side rivers, 
all London converges into this focus. There 
is an indistinguishable noise — ^it is not clatter, 
hum, or roar, it is not resolvable ; made up of 
a thousand thousand footsteps, from a thou- 
sand hoofs, a thousand wheels — of haste, and 
shuflBie, and quick movements, and ponderous 
loads ; no attention can resolve it into a fixed 
sound. 

Blue carts and yellow omnibuses, var- 
nished carriages and brown vans, green 
omnibuses and red cabs, pale loads of yellow 
straw, rusty-red iron clanking on paintless 
carts, high white wool-packs, grey horses, 
bay horses, black teams; sunlight sparkling 
on brass harness, gleaming from carriage 
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panels ; jingle, jingle, jingle I An intermixed 
and intertaagled, ceaselessly changing jingle, 
too, of colour ; flecks of colour champed, as it 
were, like bits in the horses' teeth, frothed 
and strewn about, and a surface always of 
dark-dressed people winding like the curves 
on fast-flowing water. This is the vortex 
and whirlpool, the centre of human life to- 
day on the earth. Now the tide rises and 
now it sinks, but the flow of these rivers 
always continues. Here it seethes and whirls, 
not for an hour only, but for all present time, 
hour by hour, day by day, year by year. 

Here it rushes and pushes, the atoms tri- 
turate and grind, and, eagerly thrusting by, 
pursue their separate ends. Here it appears 
in its unconcealed personality, indifferent to all 
else but itself, absorbed and rapt in eager self, 
devoid and stripped of conventional gloss and 
pohteness, yielding only to get its own way ; 
driving, pushing, carried on in a stress of 

H 
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feverisli force like a bullet, dynamic force 
apart from reason or will, like the force that 
lifts the tides and sends the clouds onwards. 
The friction of a thousand interests evolves 
a condition of electricity in which men are 
moved to and fro without considering their 
steps. Yet the agitated pool of life is stonily 
indijQferent, the thought is absent or preoccu- 
pied, for it is evident that the mass are un- 
conscious of the scene in which they act. 

But it is more sternly real than the very 
stones, for all these men and women that 
pass through are driven on by the push of 
accumulated circumstances ; they cannot stay, 
they must go, their necks are in the slave's 
ring, they are beaten like seaweed against the 
solid walls of fact. In ancient times, Xerxes, 
the king of kings, looking down upon his 
myriads, wept to think that in a hundred 
years not one of them would be left. Where 
will be these millions of to-day in a hundred 
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years? But, further than that, let us ask. 
Where then will be the sum and outcome of 
their labour ? If they wither away like sum- 
mer grass, will not at least a result be left 
which those of a hundred years hence may 
be the better for ? No, not one jot ! There 
will not be any sum or outcome or result 
of this ceaseless labour and movement; it 
vanishes in the moment that it is done, and 
in a hundred years nothing will be there, for 
nothing is there now. There will be no more 
sum or result than accumulates from the 
motion of a revolving cowl on a housetop. 
Nor do they receive any more sunshine 
during their lives, for they are unconscious of 
the sun. 

I used to come and stand near the apex 
of the promontory of pavement which juts 
out towards the pool of life ; I still go there to 
ponder. Burning in the sky, the sun shone 
on me as when I rested in the narrow vaUey 
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carved in prehistoric time. Burning in the 
sky, I can never forget the sun. The heat 
of summer is dry there as if the light carried 
an impalpable dust ; dry, breathless heat that 
will not let the skin respire, but swathes up 
the dry fire in the blood. But beyond the 
heat and light, I felt the presence of the sun 
as I felt it in the solitary valley, the presence 
of the resistless forces of the universe; the 
sun burned in the sky as I stood and pondered. 
Is there any theory, philosophy, or creed, is 
there any system or culture, any formulated 
method able to meet and satisfy each separate 
item of this agitated pool of human life ? By 
which they may be guided, by which hope, 
by which look forward ? Not a mere illusion 
of the craving heart — something real, as real 
as the solid walls of fact against which, like 
drifted seaweed, they are dashed ; something 
to give each separate personality sunshine 
and a flower in its own existence now ; some- 
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thing to shape this miUion-handed labour to 
an end and outcome that will leave more sun- 
shine and more flowers to those who must 
succeed? Something real now, land not in 
the' spirit-land ; in this hour now, as I stand 
and the sun burns. Can any creed, philo- 
sophy, system, or culture endure the test and 
remain unmolten in this fierce focus of human 
life? 

Consider, is there anything slowly painted 
on the once mystic and now commonplace 
papyri of ancient, ancient Egypt, held on the 
mummy's withered breast ? In that elaborate 
ritual, in the procession of the symbols, in the 
winged circle, in the laborious sarcophagus ? 
Nothing; absolutely nothing! Before the 
fierce heat of the human furnace, the papyri 
smoulder away as paper smoulders under a 
lens in the sun. Eemember Nineveh and 
the cult of the fir-cone, the turbaned and 
bearded bulls of stone, the lion himt, the 
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painted chambers loaded with tile books, the 
lore of the arrow-headed writing. What is in 
Assyria ? There are sand, and failing rivers, 
and in Assyria's writings an utter nothing. 
The aged caves of India, who shaU teU when 
they were sculptured ? Far back when the sun 
was burning, bummg in the sky as now in 
untold precedent time. Is there any meaning 
in those ancient caves? The indistinguish- 
able noise not to be resolved, bom of the 
human struggle, mocks in answer. 

In the strange characters of the Zend, in 
the Sanscrit, in the effortless creed of Con- 
fucius, in the Aztec coloured-string writings 
and rayed stones, in the uncertain marks left 
of the sunken Polynesian continent, hiero- 
glyphs as useless as those of Memphis, 
nothing. Nothing! They have been tried, 
and were found an illusion. Think then, to- 
day, now looking from this apex of the pave- 
ment promontory outwards from our own 
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land to the utmost bounds of the farthest 
sail, is there any faith or culture at this hour 
which can stand in this fierce heat? From 
the various forms of Semitic, Aryan, or 
Turanian creed now existing, from the print- 
ing-press to the palm-leaf volume on to those 
who call on the jewel in the lotus, can aught 
be gathered which can face this, the Eeality ? 
The mdistmguishable noise, non-resolvable, 
roars a loud contempt. 

Turn, then, to the cahn reasoning of 
Aristotle; is there anything in that? Can 
the half-divine thought of Hato, rising in 
storeys of sequential ideas, following each 
other to the conclusion, endure here ? No ! 
All the philosophers in Diogenes Laertius 
fade away : the theories of mediaeval days ; 
the organon of experiment; down to this 
hour — they are useless alike. The science of 
this hour, drawn from the printing-press in an 
endless web of paper, is powerless here ; the 
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indistinguisliable noise echoed from the 
smoke-shadowed walls despises the whole. A 
thousand footsteps, a thousand hoofs, a 
thousand wheels roll over and utterly con- 
temn them in complete annihilation. Mere 
illusions of heart or mind, they are tested 
and thrust aside by the irresistible push of a 
million converging feet. 

Burning in the sky, the sun shines as it 
shone on me in the solitary valley, as it 
burned on when the earliest cave of India 
was carved. Above the indistinguishable 
roar of the many feet I feel the presence of 
the sun, of the immense forces of the universe, 
and beyond these the sense of the eternal 
now, of the immortal. Full well aware that 
all has failed, yet, side by side with the sad- 
ness of that knowledge, there lives on in me 
an unquenchable belief, thought burning like 
the sun, that there is yet something to be 
found, something real, something to give each 
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separate personality sunshine and flowers in 
its own existence now. Something to shape 
this million-handed labour to an end and out- 
come, leaving accumulated sunsHne and 
flowers to those who shall succeed. It must 
be dragged forth by might of thought from 
the immense forces of the universe. 

To prepare for such an effort, first the 
mind must be cleared of the conceit that, 
because we live to-day, we are wiser than the 
ages gone. The mind must acknowledge its 
ignorance ; all the learning and lore of so 
many eras must be erased from it as an en- 
cumbrance. It is not from past or present 
knowledge, science or faith, that it is to be 
drawn. Erase these altogether as they are 
erased under the fierce heat of the focus 
before me. Begin wholly afresh. Go straight 
to the sun, the immense forces of the unig r^'/jt/w- 
verse, to the Entity unknown ; go higher than 
a god ; deeper than prayer ; and open a new 
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day. That I might but have a fragment of 
Caesar's intellect to find a fragment of this 
desire ! 

From my home near London I made a 
pilgrimage almost daily to an aspen by a 
brook. It was a mile and a quarter along 
the road, far enough for me to walk oflf the 

^ concentration of mind necessary for work. 
The idea of the pilgrimage was to get away 
from the endless and nameless circumstances 
of everyday existence, which by degrees build 
a wall about the mind so that it travels in a 
constantly narrowing circle. This tether of 
the faculties tends to make them accept present 

I \ knowledge, and present things, as all that can 
be attained to. This is all — there is nothing 
more — ^is the iterated preaching of house-life. 
Eemain ; be content ; go round and round in 
one barren path, a little money, a little food 
and sleep, some ancient fables, old age and 
death. Of all the inventions of casuistry with 
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which man for ages has in various ways 
manacled himself, and stayed his own advance, 
there is none equally potent with the supposi- 
tion that nothing more is possible. Once well 
impress on the mind that it has already aU, 
that advance is impossible because there is 
nothing further, and it is chained like a horse 
to an iron pin in the ground. It is the most 
deadly — the most fatal poison of the mind. 
No such casuistry has ever for a moment held 
me, but still, if permitted, the constant routine 
of house-life, the same work, the same thought 
in the work, the little circumstances regularly 
recurring, will dull the keenest edge of 
thought. By my daily pilgrimage, I escaped 
from it back to the sun. 

In summer the leaves of the aspen rustled 
pleasantly, there was the tinkle of falling 
water over a hatch, thrushes sang and black- 
birds whistled, greenfinches laughed in their 
talk to each other. The commonplace dusty 
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road was commonplace no longer. In the 
dust was the mark of the chaffinches' little 
feet ; the white light rendered even the dust 
brighter to look on. The air came from the 
south-west — ^there were distant hills in that 
direction^— over fields of grass and corn. As 
I visited the spot from day to day the wheat 
grew from green to yellow, the wild roses 
flowered, the scarlet poppies appeared, and 
again the beeches reddened in autumn. In 
the march of time there fell away from my 
mind, as the leaves from the trees in autumn, 
the last traces and relics of superstitions and 
traditions acquired compulsorily in childhood. 
Always feebly adhering, they finally dis- 
appeared. 

There fell away, too, personal bias and 
prejudices, enabling me to see clearer and 
with wider sympathies. The glamour of 
modern science and discoveries faded away, 
for I found them no more than the first 
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potter's wheel. Erasure and reception pro- 
ceeded together ; the past accumulations of 
casuistry were erased, and my thought 
widened to receive the idea of something be- 
yond all previous ideas. With disbelief, belief 
increased. The aspiration and hope, the 
prayer, was the same as that which I felt years 
before on the hills, only it now broadened. 

Experience of life, instead of curtailing 
and checking my prayer, led me to reject ex- 
perience altogether. As well might the horse 
believe that the road the bridle forces it to 
traverse every day encircles the earth as I 
believe in experience. All the experience of 
the greatest city in the world could not with- 
hold me. I rejected it wholly. I stood bare- 
headed before the sun, in the presence of the 
earth and air, in the presence of the immense 
forces of the universe. I demand that which 
will make me more perfect now, this hour. 
London convinced me of my own thought. 
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That thought has always been with me, and 
always grows wider. 

One midsummer I went out of the road 
into the fields, and sat down on the grass 
between the yellowing wheat and the green 
hawthorn bushes. The sun burned in the 
sky, the wheat was full of a luxuriant sense 
of growth, the grass high, the earth giving 
its vigour to tree and leaf, the heaven blue. 
The vigour and growth, the warmth and light, 
the beauty and richness of it entered into me ; 
an ecstasy of soul accompanied the delicate 
excitement of the senses : the soul rose with 
the body. Eapt in the fulness of the moment, 
I prayed there with all that expansion of 
mind and frame ; no words, no definition, in- 
expressible desire of physical life, of soul-life, 
equal to and beyond the highest imagining of 
my heart. 

These memories cannot be placed in exact 
chronological order. There was a time when 
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a weary restlessness came upon me, perhaps 
from too-long-continued labour. It was like 
a drought — a moral drought — as if I had 
been absent for many years from the sources 
of life and hope./ The inner nature was faint, 
all was dry and tasteless ; I was weary for the 
pure, fresh springs of thought. Some in- 
stinctive feeling uncontrollable drove me to 
the sea/ I was so under its influence that I 
could not arrange the journey so as to get 
the longest day. I merely started, and of 
course had to wait and endure much incon- 
venience. To get to the sea at some quiet 
spot was my one thought ; to do so I had to 
travel farther, and from want of prearrange- 
ment it was between two and three in the 
afternoon before I reached the end of my 
journey. Even then, being too much pre- 
occupied to inquire the way, I missed the 
road and had to walk a long distance before 
coming to the shore. But I found the sea at 
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last; I walked beside it in a trance away 

from the houses out into the wheat. The 

ripe com stood up to the beach, the waves 

on one side of the shingle, and the yellow 

wheat on the other. 
/ 
*^ There, alone, I went down to the sea. I 

stood where the foam came to my feet, and 

looked out over the sunlit waters. The great 

earth bearing the richness of the harvest, and 

its hills golden with com, was at my back ; 

its strength and firmness under me. The 

great sun shone above, the wide sea was 

before me, the wind came sweet and strong 

from the waves. The Hfe of the earth and 

the sea, the glow of the sun filled me ; I 

touched the surge with my hand, I lifted my 

face to the sun, I opened my lips to the wind. 

I prayed aloud in the roar of the waves — ^my 

soul was strong as the sea and prayed with 

the sea's might. Give me fulness of life Hke 

to the sea and the sun, to the earth and the 
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air; give me fulness of physical life, mind 
equal and beyond their fulness; give m6r:a 
greatness and perfection of soul higher than 
aU things ; give me my inexpressible desire 
which swells in me like a tide — ^give it to me 
with all the force of the sea. >' 

Then I rested, sitting by the wheat ; the 
bank of beach was between me and the sea, 
but the waves beat against it ; the sea was 
there, the sea was present and at hand. By 
the dry wheat I rested, I did not think, I 
was inhaUng the richness of the sea, all the 
strength and depth of meaning of the sea and 
earth came to me again. I rubbed out some 
of the wheat in my hands, I took up a piece 
of clod and crumbled it in my fingers — it was 
a joy to touch it — I held my hand so that I 
could see the sunlight gleam on the slightly 
moist surface of the skin. The earth and sun 
were to me like my flesh and blood, and the 
air of the sea life. 
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With all the greater existence I drew from 
tflka I prayed for a bodily life equal to it, for 
a soul-life beyond my thought, for my inex- 
pressible desire of more than I could shape 
even into idea. There was something higher 
than idea, invisible to thought as air to the 
eye ; give me bodily life equal in fulness to 
the strength of earth, and sun, and sea ; give 
me the soul-life of my desire. Once more I 
went down to the sea, touched it, and said 
farewell. So deep was the inhalation of this 
life that day, that it seemed to remain in me 
for years. This was a real pilgrimage. 

Time passed away, with more labour, 
pleasure, and again at last, after much pain 
and weariness of mind, I came down again 
to the sea. The circumstances were changed 
— ^it was not a hurried glance — there were 
opportunities for longer thought. It mattered 
scarcely anything to me now whether I was 
alone, or whether houses and other people 
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were near. Nothing could disturb my i] 
vision. By the sea, aware of the sun over] 
and the blue heaven, I feel that there is no- 
thmg between me and space. This is the verge 
of a gulf, and a tangent from my feet goe^ \ J 
straight unchecked into the unknown. It is 
the edge of the abyss as much as if the earth 
were cut away in a sheer fall of eight thou- 
sand miles to the sky beneath, thence a hollow 
to the stars. Looking straight out is looking 
straight down ; the eye-glance gradually de- 
parts from the sea-level, and, rising as that 
falls, enters the hollow of heaven. It is 
gazing along the face of a vast precipice into 
the hollow space which is nameless. 

There mystery has been placed, but 
realising the vast hollow yonder makes me 
feel that the mystery is here. I, who am here 
on the verge, standing on the margin of the 
sky, am in the mystery itself. If I let my 
eye look back upon me from the extreme 

l2 
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opposite of heaven, then this spot where I 
stand is in the centre of the hollow. Alone 
with the sea and sky, I presently feel all the 
depth and wonder of the unknown come back 
surging up around, and touching me as the 
foam runs to my feet. I am in it now, ^ot 
to-morrow, this moment; I cannot escape 
from it. Though I may deceive myself with 
labour, yet still I am in it; in sleep too. 
There is no escape from this immensity. 

Feeling this by the sea, under the sun, 
my life enlarges and quickens, striving to take 
to itself the largeness of the heaven. The 
frame cannot expand, but the soul is able to 
stand before it. No giant's body could be 
in proportion to the earth, but a little spirit 
is equal to the entire cosmos, to earth and 
ocean, sun and star-hollow. These are but a 
few acres to it. Were the cosmos twice as 
wide, the soul could run over it, and return to 
itself in a time so small, no measure exists to 
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mete it. Therefore, I think the soul may 
sometimes find out an existence as superior as 
my mind is to the dead chalk cliff. 

With the great sun burning over the foam- 
flaked sea, roofed with heaven — aware of 
myself, a consciousness forced on me by these 
things— I feel that thought must yet grow 
larger and correspond in magnitude of con- 
ception to these. But these cannot content 
me, these Titanic things of sea, and sun, and 
profundity; I feel that my thought is stronger 
than they are. I burn life like a torch. The 
hot light shot back from the sea scorches my 
cheek — ^my life is burning in me. The soul 
throbs like the sea for a larger life. No 
thought which I have ever had has satisfied 
my soul. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

My strength is not enough to fulfil my 
desu-e ; if I had the strength of the ocean, 
and of the earth, the burning vigour of the 
sun implanted in my limbs, it would hardly 
suffice to gratify the measureless desire of 
life which possesses me. I have often walked 
the day long over the sward, and, compelled 
to pause, at length, in my weariness, I was 
full of the same eagerness with which I 
started. The sinews would obey no longer, 
but the wiU was the same. My frame could 
never take the violent exertion my heart 
demanded. Labour of body was like meat 
and drink to me. Over the open hills, up 
the steep ascents, mile after mile, there was 
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deep enjoyment in the long-drawn breath, 
the spring of the foot, in the act of rapid 
movement. Never have I had enough of it ; 
I wearied long before I was satisfied, and 
weariness did not bring a cessation of desire ; 
the thirst was still there. 

I rowed, I used the axe, I split tree- 
trunks with wedges ; my arms tired, but my 
spirit remained fresh and chafed against the 
physical weariness. My arms were not 
strong enough to satisfy me with the axe, or 
wedges, or oars. There was delight in the 
moment, but it was not enough. I swam, 
and what is more delicious than swimming? 
It is exercise and luxury at once. But I 
could not swim far enough ; I was always dis- 
satisfied with myself on leaving the water. 
Nature has not given me a great frame, and 
had it done so I should still have longed for 
more. I was out of doors all day, and often 
half the night ; still I wanted more sunshine. 
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more air, the hours were too short. I feel 
this even more now than in the violence of 
early youth : the hours are too short, the day 
should be sixty hours long. Slumber, too, 
is abbreviated and restricted ; forty hours of 
night and sleep would not be too much. So 
little can be accomplished in the longest 
summer day, so little rest and new force 
is accumulated in a short eight hours of 
sleep. 

I live by the sea now ; I can see nothing 
of it in a day ; why, I do but get a breath of 
it, and the sun sinks before I have well 
begun to think. Life is so little and so 
mean. I dream sometimes backwards of the 
ancient times. If I could have the bow of 
Ninus, and the earth full of wild bulls and 
lions, to hunt them down, there would be rest 
in that. To shoot with a gun is nothing ; a 
mere touch discharges it. Give me a bow, 
that I may enjoy the delight of feehng 
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myself draw the string and the strong wood 
bending, that I may see the rush of the 
arrow, and the broad head bury itself deep in 
shaggy hide. Give me an iron mace that I 
may crush the savage beast and hammer him 
down. A spear to thrust through with, so 
that I may feel the long blade enter and the 
push of the shaft. The unwearied strength 
of Ninus to hunt unceasingly in the fierce 
sun. Still I should desire greater strength 
and a stouter bow, wilder creatures to com- 
bat. The intense life of the senses, there is 
never enough for them. I envy Semiramis ; 
I would have been ten times Semiramis. I 
envy Nero, because of the great concourse 
of beauty he saw. I should like to be'loved 
by every beautiful woman on earth, from 
the swart Nubian to the white and divine 
Greek. 

Wine is pleasant and meat refreshing; 
but though I own with absolute honesty that 
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I like them, these are the least of all. Of 
these two only have I ever had enough. 
The vehemence of exertion, the vehemence 
of the spear, the vehemence of sunlight and 
life, the insatiate desire of insatiate Semi- 
ramis, the still more insatiate desire of love, 
divine and beautiful, the uncontrollable 
adoration of beauty, these — ^these: give me 
these in greater abundance than was ever 
known to man or woman. The strength of 
Hercules, the fulness of the senses, the rich- 
ness of life, would not in the least impair my 
desire of soul-life. On the reverse, with 
every stronger beat of the pulse my desire of 
soul-life would expand. So it has ever been 
with me; in hard exercise, in sensuous 
pleasure, in the embrace of the sunlight, even 
in the drinking of a glass of wine, my heart 
has been lifted the higher towards perfection 
of soul. Fulness of physical life causes a 
deeper desire of soul-life. 
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Let me be physically perfect, in shape, 
vigour, and movement. My frame, naturally 
slender, will not respond to labour, and in- 
crease in proportion to effort, nor will expo- 
sure harden a delicate skm. It disappoints 
me so far, but my spirit rises with the effort, 
and my thought opens. This is the only 
profit of frost, the pleasure of winter, to 
conquer cold, and to feel braced and 
strengthened by that whose province it is 
to wither and destroy, making of cold, life's 
enemy, life's renewer. The black north wind 
hardens the resolution as steel is tempered in 
ice-water. It is a sensual joy, as sensuous as 
the warm embrace of the sunlight, but fulness 
of physical life ever brings to me a more 
eager desire of soul-life. 

Splendid it is to feel the boat rise to 
the roller, or forced through by the sail to 
shear the foam aside like a share ; splendid to 
undulate as the chest lies on the wave, swim- 
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ming, the brimming ocean round : then I know 
and feel its deep strong tide, its immense ful- 
ness, and the sun glowing over ; splendid to 
climb the steep green hill : in these I feel my- 
self, I drink the exquisite joy of the senses, 
and my soul lifts itself with them. It is beau- 
tiful even to watch a fine horse gallop, the 
long stride, the rush of the wind as he passes 
— ^my heart beats quicker to the thud of the 
hoofs, and I feel his strength. Gladly would 
I have the strength of the Tartar stallion 
roaming the wild steppe ; that very strength, 
what vehemence of soul-thought would ac- 
company it. But I should like it, too, for 
itself. For I believe, with all my heart, in 
the body and the flesh, and believe that 
it should be increased and made more beau- 
tiful by every means. I believe — I do more 
than think — ^I believe it to be a sacred 
duty, incumbent upon every one, man and 
woman, to add to and encourage their physical 
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life, by exercise, and in every manner. A 
sacred duty each towards himself, and each 
towards the whole of the human race. Each 
one of us should do some little part for the 
physical good of the race — ^health, strength, 
vigour. There is no harm therem to the soul : 
on the contrary, those who stunt their physical 
life are most certainly stunting their souls. 

I believe all manner of asceticism to be 
the vilest blasphemy — ^blasphemy towards the 
whole of the human race. I believe in the 
flesh and the body, which is worthy of 
worship — to see a perfect human body un- 
veiled causes a sense of worship. The ascetics 
are the only persons who are impure. In- 
crease of physical beauty is attended by in- 
crease of soul beauty. The soul is the higher 
even by gazing on beauty. Let me be fleshly 
perfect. 

It is in myself that I desire increase, 
profit, and exaltation of body, mind, and soul. 
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The surroundings, the clothes, the dwelUng, 
the social status, the circumstances are to me 
utterly indifferent. Let the floor of the room 
be bare, let the furniture be a plank table, the 
bed a mere pallet. Let the house be plain 
and sunple, but in the midst of air and Ught. 
These are enough — a cave would be enough; 
in a warmer climate the open air would 
suffice. Let me be furnished in myself with 
health, safety, strength, the perfection of 
physical existence ; let my mind be furnished 
with highest thoughts of soul-life. Let me 
be in myself myself fully. The pageantry of 
power, the still more foolish pageantry of 
wealth, the senseless precedence of place; 
words fail me to express my utter contempt for 
such pleasure or such ambitions. Let me be 
in myself myself fully, and those I love 
equally so. 

It is enough to lie on the sward in the 
shadow of green boughs, to listen to the songs 
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of summer, to drink in the sunlight, the air, 
the flowers, the sky, the beauty of all. Or 
upon the hill-tops to watch the white clouds 
rising over the curved hill-lines, their shadows 
descending the slope. Or on the beach to 
Hsten to the sweet sigh as the smooth sea 
runs up and recedes. It is lying beside the 
immortals, in-drawing the life of the ocean, 
the earth, and the sun. 

I want to be always in company with 
these, with earth, and sun, and sea, and stars 
by night. The pettiness of house-Kfe — chairs 
and tables — and the pettiness of observances, 
the petty necessity of useless labour, useless 
because productive of nothing, chafe me the 
year through. I want to be always in com- 
pany with the sun, and sea, and earth. 
These, and the stars by night, are my natural 
companions. 

My heart looks back and sympathises 
with all the joy and life of ancient time. 
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With the circling dance burned in still atti- 
tude on the vase; with the chase and the 
hunter eagerly pursuing, whose javelin 
trembles to be thrown; with the extreme 
fury of feeling, the whirl of joy in the 
warriors from Marathon to the last battle of 
Eome, not with the slaughter, but with the 
passion — the life in the passion; with the 
garlands and the flowers ; with all the breath- 
ing busts that have panted beneath the sun. 
beautiful human life ! Tears come in my 
eyes as I think of it. So beautiful, so in- 
expressibly beautiful ! 

So deep is the passion of life that, if it 
were possible to live again, it must be ex- 
quisite to die pushing the eager breast against 
the sword. In the flush of strength to face 
the sharp pain joyously, and laugh in the last 
glance of the sun — ^if only to live again, now 
on earth, were possible. So subtle is the 
chord of life that sometimes to watch troops 
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marching in rhythmic order, undulating along 
the column as the feet are Hfted, brings tears 
in my eyes. Yet could I have in my own 
heart all the passion, the love and joy, burned 
in the breasts that have panted, breathing 
deeply, since the hour of Hion, yet still I 
should desire more. How willingly I would 
strew the paths of all with flowers; how 
beautiful a delight to make the world joyous ! 
The song should never be silent, the dance 
never stiU, the laugh should sound Uke water 
which runs for ever. 

I would submit to a severe discipline, and 
to go without many things cheerfully, for the 
good and happiness of the human race in the 
future. Each one of us should do something, 
however small, towards that great end. At 
the present time the labour of our prede- 
cessors in this country, in all other countries 
of the earth, is entirely wasted. We live — 
that is, we snatch an existence — and our 
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works become nothing. The piling up of 
fortunes, the building of cities, the establish- 
ment of immense commerce, ends in a cipher. 
These objects are so outside my idea that I 
cannot understand them, and look upon the 
struggle in amazement. Not even the pres- 
sure of poverty can force upon me an under- 
standing of, and sympathy with, these things. 
It is the human being as the human being of 
whom I think. That the human being as the 
human being, nude — apart altogether from 
money, clothing, houses, properties — should 
enjoy greater health, strength, safety, beauty, 
and happiness, I would gladly agree to a dis- 
cipline like that of Sparta. The Spartan 
method did produce the finest race of men, 
and Sparta was famous in antiquity for the 
most beautiful women. So far, therefore, it 
fits exactly to my ideas. 

No science of modem times has yet dis- 
covered a plan to meet the requirements of 
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the miUions who Uve now, no plan by which 
they might attain similar physical proportion. 
Some increase of longevity, some slight im- 
provement in the general health is promised, 
and these are great things, but far, far be- 
neath the ideal. Probably the whole mode 
of thought of the nations must be altered 
before physical progress is possible. Not 
while money, furniture, affected show and the 
pageantry of wealth are the ambitions of the 
multitude can the multitude become ideal in 
form. When the ambition of the multitude 
is fixed on the ideal of form and beauty, then 
that ideal will become immediately possible, 
and a marked advance towards it could be 
made in three generations. Glad, indeed, 
should I be to discover something that would 
help towards this end. 

How pleasant it would be each day to 
think. To-day I have done something that 
will tend to render future generations more 

k2 
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happy. The very thought would make this 
hour sweeter. It is absolutely necessary that 
something of this kind should be discovered. 
First, we must lay down the axiom that as 
yet nothing has been found ; we have nothing 
to start with ; all has to be begun afresh. All 
courses or methods of human life have 
hitherto been failures. Some course of life is 
needed based on things that are, irrespective 
of tradition. The physical ideal must be kept 
steadily in view. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

An enumeration of the useless would almost 
be an enumeration of everything hitherto 
pursued. For instance, to go back as far as 
possible, the study and labour expended on 
Egyptian inscriptions and papyri, which con- 
tain nothing but doubtful, because laudatory 
history, invocations to idols, and similar 
matters : all these labours are in vain. Take 
a broom and sweep the papyri away into the 
dust. The Assyrian terra- cotta tablets, some 
recording fables, and some even sadder — 
contracts between men whose bodies were 
dust twenty centuries since — ^take a hammer 
and demolish them. Set a battery to beat 
down the pyramids, and a mmd-battery to 
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... X^ 

,..t.^'^' destroy the deadening influence of tradition. 
The Greek statue lives to this day, and has 
the highest use of all, the use of true beauty. 
The Greek and Eoman philosophers have the 
value of furnishing the mind with material 
to think from. Egyptian and Assyrian, medi- 
aeval and eighteenth-century culture, mis- 
called, are all ahke mere dust, and absolutely 
useless. 

There is a mass of knowledge so-called at 
the present day equally useless, and nothing 
but an encumbrance. We are forced by cir- 
cumstances to become familiar with it, but the 
time expended on it is lost. No physical ideal 
— far less any soul-ideal — will ever be reached 
by it. In a recent generation erudition in the 
text of the classics was considered the most 
> honourable of pursuits; certainly nothing 
could be less valuable. In our own genera- 
tion, another species of erudition is lauded — 
erudition in the laws of matter — ^which, in 
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itself, is but one degree better. The study of 
matter for matter's sake is despicable ; if any 
can turn that study to advance the ideal of 
life, it immediately becomes most valuable. 
But not without the human ideal. It is 
nothing to me if the planets revolve around 
the sun, or the sun around the earth, unless I 
can thereby gather an increase of body or 
mind. As the conception of the planets re- 
volving around the sun, the present astrono- 
mical conception of the heavens, is distinctly 
grander than that of Ptolemy, it is therefore 
superior, and a gain to the human mind. . So 
with other sciences, not immediately useful, 
yet if they furnish the mind with material of 
thought, they are an advance. 

But not in themselves — only in conjunc- 
tion with the human ideal. Once let that 
slip out of the thought, and science is of no 
more use than the invocations in the Egyptian 
papyri. The world would be the gainer if 
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the Nile rose and swept away pyramid and 
tomb, sarcophagus, papyri, and inscription; 
for it seems as if most of the superstitions 
which still to this hour, in our own country, 
hold minds in their sway, originated in 
Egypt. The world would be the gainer if a 
Nile flood of new thought arose and swept 
away the past, concentrating the efibrt of all 
the races of the earth upon man's body, that 
it might reach an ideal of shape, and health, 
and happiness. 

Nothing is of any use unless it gives me 
a stronger body and mind, a more beautiful 
body, a happy existence, and a soul-life now. 
The last phase of philosophy is equally use- 
less with the rest. The belief that the human 
mind was evolved, in the process of un- 
numbered years, from a fragment of pal- 
pitatmg slune through a thousand gradations, 
is a modem superstition, and proceeds upon 
assumption alone. 
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Nothing is evolved, no evolution takes 
place, there is no record of such an event ; 
it is pure assertion. The theory fascinates 
many, because they find, upon study of 
physiology, that the gradations between 
animal and vegetable are so fine and so close 
together, as if a common web bound them 
together. But although they stand so near 
they never change places. They are like the 
figures on the face of a clock ; there are minute 
dots between, apparently connecting each 
with the other, and the hands move round 
over all. Yet ten never becomes twelve, and 
each second even is parteft from the next, as 
you may hear by listening to the beat. So 
the gradations of life, past and present, 
though standing close together never change 
places. Nothing is evolved. There is no 
evolution any more than there is any design 
in nature. By standing face to face with 
nature, and not from books, I have convinced 
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myself that there is n o de sign and no evolu- 
tion. What there is, what was the cause, 
how and why, is not yet known ; certainly it 
was neither of these. 

But it may be argued the world must have 
been created, or it must have been made of 
existing things, or it must have been evolved, 
or it must have existed for ever, through all 
eternity. I think not. I do not think that 
either of these are 'musts,' nor that any * must* 
has yet been discovered ; not even that there 
* must ' be a first cause. There may be other 
things— other physical forces even — of which 
we know nothing, I strongly suspect there 
are. There may be other ideas altogether 
from any we have hitherto had the use of. 
For many ages our ideas have been confined 
to two or three. We have conceived the idea 
of creation, which is the highest and grandest 
of all, if not historically true ; we have con- 
ceived the idea of design, that is of an intel- 
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ligence making order and revolution of chaos ; 
and we have conceived the idea of evolution 
by physical laws of matter, which, though 
now so much insisted on, is as ancient as 
the Greek philosophers. But there may be 
another alternative ; I think there are other 
alternatives. 

Whenever the mind obtains a wider view 
we may find that origin, for instance, is not 
always due to what is understood by cause. 
At this moment. the mind is unable to con- 
ceive of anything happening, or of anything 
coming into existence, without a cause. From 
cause to efiect is the sequence of our ideas. 
But I think that if at some time we should 
obtain an altogether different and broader 
sequence of ideas, we may discover that there 
are various other alternatives. As the world, 
and the universe at large, was not constructed 
according to plan, so it is clear that the 
sequence or circle of ideas which includes 
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plan, and cause, and effect, are not in the 
circle of ideas which would correctly explain 
it. Put aside the plan-circle of ideas, and it 
will at once be evident that there is no in- 
herent necessity or * must/ There is no in- 
herent necessity for a first .cause, or that the 
world and the universe was created, or that 
it was shaped of existing matter, or that it 
evolved itself and its inhabitants, or that the 
cosmos has existed in varying forms for ever. 
There may be other alternatives altogether. 
The only idea I can give is the idea that 
there is another idea. 

In this * must * — ' it must follow * — ^lies my 
objection to the logic of science. The argu- 
ments proceed from premises to conclusions, 
and end with the assumption ' it therefore fol- 
lows.* But I say that, however carefully the 
argument be built up, even though apparently 
flawless, there is no such thing at present as 
• it must follow.* Human ideas at present natu- 
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rally form a plan, and a balanced design ; they 
might be indicated by a geometrical figure, 
an upright straight line in the centre, and 
branching from that straight line curves on 
either hand exactly equal to each other. In 
drawing that is how we are taught, to balance 
the outline or curves on one side with the 
Qurves on the other. In nature and in fact 
there is no such thing. The stem of a tree 
represents the upright line, but the branches 
do not balance ; those on one side are larger 
or longer than those on the other. Nothing 
is straight, but all things curved, crooked, and 
unequal. 

The human body is the most remarkable 
instance of inequality, lack of balance, and 
want of plan. The exterior is beautiful in 
its lines, but the two hands, the two feet, the 
two sides of the face, the two sides of the 
profile, are not precisely equal. The very 
nails of th€) fingers are set ajar, as it were, to 
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the lines of the hand, and not quite straight. 
Examination of the interior organs shows a 
total absence of balance. The heart is not 
in the centre, nor do the organs correspond 
in any way. The viscera are wholly opposed 
to plan. Coming, lastly, to the bones, these 
have no humanity, as it were, of shape ; they 
are neither round nor square ; the first sight 
of them causes a sense of horror, so extra- 
human are they in shape ; there is no balance 
of design in them. These are very brief 
examples, but the whole universe, so far as 
it can be investigated, is equally unequal. 
No straight line runs through it, with balanced 
curves each side. 

Let this thought now be carried into the 
realms of thought. The mind, or circle, or 
sequence of ideas, acts, or thinks, or exists in 
a balance, or what seems a balance to it. A 
straight line of thought is set in the centre, 
with equal branches each side, and with a gene- 
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rally rounded outline. But this corresponds 
to nothing in tangible fact. Hence I think, 
by analogy, we may suppose that neither 
does it correspond to the circle of ideas which 
caused us and all things to be, or, at all 
events, to the circle of ideas which accurately 
understand us and all things. There are 
other ideas altogether. From standing face 
to face so long with the real earth, the real 
sun, and the real sea, I am firmly convinced 
that there is an immense range of thought 
quite unknown to us yet. 

The problem of my own existence also 
convinces me that there is much more. The 
questions are : Did my soul exist before my 
body was formed ? Or did it come into life 
with my body, as a product, like a flame, of 
combustion ? What wiU become of it after 
death? Will it simply go out like a flame t 
and become non-existent, or will it live for 
ever in one or other mode ? To these ques- 
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tions I am unable to find any answer whatso- 
ever. In our present range of ideas there is 
no reply to them. I may have previously 
existed ; I may not have previously existed. 
I may be a product of combustion; I may 
exist on after physical life is suspended, or I 
may not. No demonstration is possible. But 
what I want to say is that the alternatives of 
extinction or immortality may not be the only 
alternatives. There may be something else, 
more wonderful than immortality, and far 
beyond and above that idea. There may be 
something immeasurably superior to it. As 
our ideas have run in circles for centuries, it 
is difficult to find words to express the idea 
that there are other ideas. For myself, 
though I cannot fully express myself, I feel 
fully convinced that there is a vast immensity 
of thought, of existence, and of other things 
beyond even immortal existence. 
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CHAPTER IX 

In human affairs everything happens by 
chance — that is, in defiance of human ideas, 
and without any direction of aa intelligence. 
A man bathes in a pool, a crocodile seizes and 
lacerates his flesh. K any one maintains 
that an intelligence directed that cruelty, I 
can only reply that his mind is under an 
illusion. A man is caught by a revolving 
shaft and torn to pieces, limb from limb. 
There is no directing mteUigence in human 
affairs, no protection, and no assistance. 
Those who act uprightly are not rewarded, 
but they and their children often wander in 
the utmost indigence. Those who do evil are 
not always punished, but frequently flourish 
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and have happy children. Eewards and 
punishments are purely human institutions, 
and if government be relaxed they entirely 
disappear. No intelligence whatever inter- 
feres in human afiairs. There is a most 
senseless belief now prevalent that effort, 
and work, and cleverness, perseverance and 
industry, are invariably successful. Were 
this the case, every man would enjoy a com- 
petence, at least, and be free from the cares of 
money. This is an illusion almost equal to the 
superstition of a directing intelligence, which 
every fact and every consideration disproves. 
How can I adequately express my con- 
tempt for the assertion that all things occur 
for the best, for a wise and beneficent end, and 
are ordered by a humane intelligence I It is 
the most utter falsehood and a crime against 
the human race. Even in my brief time I 
have been contemporary with events of the 
most horrible character ; as when the mothers 
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in the Balkans cast their own children from 
the train to perish in the snow ; as when the 
Princess Alice foundered, and six hundred 
human beings were smothered in foul water ; 
as when the hecatomb of two thousand 
maidens were burned in the church at Sant- 
iago ; as when the miserable creatures tore at 
the walls of the Vienna theatre. Consider 
only the fates which overtake the little chil- 
dren. Human suffering is so great, so endless, 
so awful that I can hardly write of it. I could 
not go into hospitals and face it, as some do, 
lest my mind should be temporarily overcome. 
The whole and the worst the worst pessimist 
can say is far beneath the least particle of the 
truth, so immense is the misery of man. It 
is the duty of all rational beings to acknow- 
ledge the truth. There is not the least trace 
of directing intelligence in human affairs. 
This is a foundation of hope, because, if the 
present condition of things were ordered by 
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a superior power, there would be no possi- 
bility of improving it for the better in the 
spite of that power. Acknowledging that 
no such direction exists, all things become at 
once plastic to our will. 

The credit given by the unthinking to the 
statement that all affairs are directed has 
been the bane of the world since the days of 
the Egyptian papyri and the origin of super- 
stition. So long as men firmly believe that 
everything is fixed for them, so long is pro- 
gress impossible. If you argue yourself into 
the belief that you cannot walk to a place, 
you cannot walk there. But if you start you 
can walk there easily. Any one who will 
consider the afiairs of the world at large, and 
of the individual, will see that they do not 
proceed in the manner they would do for our 
own happiness if a man of humane breadth of 
view were placed at their head with unlimited 
power, such as is credited to the intelligence 
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which does not exist. A man of intellect and 
humanity could cause everything to happen 
in an infinitely superior manner. Could one 
Uke the divine Julius — ^humane, generous, 
broadest of view, deep thinking — ^wield such 
power, certainly every human being would 
enjoy happiness. 

But that which is thoughtlessly credited 
to a non-existent intelligence should really be 
claimed and exercised by the human race. 
It is ourselves who should direct our afiairs, 
protecting ourselves from pain, assisting our- 
selves, succouring and rendering our lives 
happy. We must do for ourselves what 
superstition has hitherto supposed an intelli- 
gence to do for us. Nothing whatsoever is 
done for us. We are bom naked, and not even 
protected by a shaggy covering. Nothing is 
done for us. The first and strongest com- 
mand (using the word to convey the idea 
only) that nature, the universe, our own 
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bodies give, is to 'do everytliing for ourselves. 
The sea does not make boats for us, nor the 
earth of her own will build us hospitals. The 
injured lie bleeding, and no invisible power 
lifts them up. The maidens were scorched 
in the midst of their devotions, and their 
remains make a mound hundreds of yards 
long. The infants perished in the snow, and 
the ravens tore their limbs. Those in the 
theatre crushed each other to the death-agony. 
For how long, for how many thousand years, 
must the earth and the sea, and the fire and 
the air, utter these things and force them 
upon us before they are admitted in their 
fuU significance? 

These things speak with a voice of 
thunder. From every human being whose 
body has been racked by pain; from every 
human being who has sufiered from accident 
or disease ; from every human being drowned, 
burned, or slain by negligence, there goes up 
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a continually increasing cry louder than the 
thunder. An awe-inspiring cry dread to 
listen to, which no one dares hsten to, against 
which ears are stopped by the wax of super- 
stition and the wax of criminal selfishness : — 
These miseries are your doing, because you 
have mind and thought, and could have 
prevented them. You can prevent them in 
the future. You do not even try. 

It is perfectly certain that aU diseases 
without exception are preventible, or, if not so, 
that they can be so weakened as to do no harm. 
It is perfectly certain that aU accidents are 
preventible; there is not one that does not 
arise from folly or negligence. All accidents 
are crimes. It is perfectly certain that all 
human beings are capable of physical happi- 
ness. It is absolutely incontrovertible that 
the ideal shape of the human being is attain- 
able to the exclusion of deformities. It is 
incontrovertible that there is no necessity for 
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any man to die but of old age, and that if 
death cannot be prevented life can be pro- 
longed far beyond the farthest now known. 
It is incontrovertible that at the present time 
no one ever dies of old age. Not one single 
person ever dies of old age, or of natural 
causes, for there is no such thing as a natural 
cause of death. They die of disease or weak- 
ness which is the result of disease either in 
themselves or in their ancestors. No such 
thing as old age is known to us. We do not 
even know what old age would be like, 
because no one ever lives to it. 

Our bodies are full of unsuspected flaws, 
handed down it may be for thousands of 
years, and it is of these that we die, and not 
of natural decay. Till these are eliminated, 
or as nearly eliminated as possible, we shall 
never even know what true old age is like, nor 
what the true natural limit of human life is. 
The utmost limit now appears to be about 
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one hundred and five years, but as each person 
who has got so far has died of weaknesses in- 
herited through thousands of years, it is im- 
possible to say to what number of years he 
would have reached in a natural state. It 
seems more than possible that true old age — 
the slow and natural decay of the body apart 
from inherited flaw — would be free from very 
many, if not all, of the petty miseries which 
now render extreme age a doubtful blessing. 
If the limbs grew weaker they would not totter ; 
if the teeth dropped it would not be till the 
last ; if the eyes were less strong they would 
not be quite dim ; nor would the mind lose its 
memory. 

But now we see eyes become dim and 
artificial aid needed in comparative youth, 
and teeth drop out in mere childhood. Many 
men and women lose teeth before they are 
twenty. This simple fact is evidence enough 
of inherited weakness or flaw. How could a 
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person who had lost teeth before twenty be 
ever said to die of old age, though he died 
at a hundred and ten ? Death is not a super- 
natural event; it is an event of the most 
materialistic character, and may certainly be 
postponed, by the united efforts of the human 
race, to a period far more distant from the 
date of birth than has been the case during 
the historic period. The question has often 
been debated in my mind whether death is or 
is not wholly preventible ; whether, if the entire 
human race were united in their efforts to 
eliminate causes of decay, death might not 
also be altogether eliminated. 

If we consider ourselves by the analogy of 
animals, trees, and other living creatures, the 
reply is that, however postponed, in long 
process of time the tissues must wither. 
Suppose an ideal man, free from inherited 
flaw, then though his age might be prolonged 
to several centuries, in the end the natural 
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body must wear out. That is true so far. 
But it so happens that the analogy is not just, 
and therefore the conclusions it points to are 
not tenable. 

Man is altogether different from every 
other animal, every other living creature 
known. He is different in body. In his 
purely natural state — ^in his true natural state 
-he is immeasurably stronger. No animal 
approaches to the physical perfection of which 
a man is capable. He can weary the strongest 
horse, he can outrun the swiftest stag, he 
can bear extremes of heat and cold, hunger 
and thirst, which would exterminate every 
known living thing. Merely in bodily strength 
he is superior to all. The stories of antiquity, 
which were deemed fables, may be fables 
historically, but search has shown that they 
are not intrinsically fables. Man of flesh and 
blood is capable of all that Ajax, all that 
Hercules did. Feats in modern days have 
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surpassed these, as wlien Webb swam the 
Channel; mythology contains nothmg equal 
to that. The difference does not end here. 
Animals think to a certain extent, but if their 
conceptions be ever so clever, not having 
hands they cannot execute them. 

I myself maintain that the mind of man 
is practically infinite. It can understand 
anything brought before it. It has not the 
power of its own motion to bring everything 
before it, but when anything is brought it is 
understood. It is like sitting in a room with 
one window ; you cannot compel everything 
to pass the window, but whatever does pass 
is seen. It is like a magnifying glass, which 
magnifies and explains everything brought 
into its focus. The mind of man is infinite. 
Beyond this, man has a soul. I do not use 
this word in the common sense which circum- 
^. stances have given to it. I use it as the only 
term to express that inner consciousness 
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which aspires. These brief reasons show that 
the analogy is imperfect, and that therefore, 
although an ideal animal— a horse, a dog, a 
lion — ^must die, it does not follow that an 
ideal man must. He has a body possessed of 
exceptional recuperative powers, which, under 
proper conditions, continually repairs itself. 
He has a mind by which he can select re- 
medies, and select his course and carefully 
restore the waste of tissue. He has a soul, 
as yet, it seems to me, lying in abeyance, by 
the aid of which he may yet discover things 
now deemed supernatural. 

Considering these things I am obliged by 
facts and incontrovertible argument to con- 
clude that death is not inevitable to the ideal 
man. He is shaped for a species of physical 
immortality. The beauty of form of the ideal 
human being indicates immortality — ^the con- 
tour, the curve, the outline answer to the idea 
of life. In the course of ages united effort 
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long continued may eliminate those causes of 
decay which have grown up in ages past, and 
after that has been done advance farther and 
improve the natural state. As a river brings 
down suspended particles of sand, and de- 
positing them at its mouth forms a delta and 
a new country ; as the air and the rain and the 
heat of the sun desiccate the rocks and slowly 
wear down mountains into sand, so the united 
action of the human race, continued through 
centuries, may build up the ideal man and 
woman. Each individual labouring in his day 
through geological time in front must pro- 
duce an effect. The instance of Sparta, where 
so much was done in a few centuries, is almost 
proof of it. 

The truth is, we die through our ancestors ; 
we are murdered by our ancestors. Their 
dead hands stretch forth from the tomb and 
drag us down to their mouldering bones. We 
in our turn are now at this moment preparing 
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death for our unborn posterity. This day 
those that die do not die in the sense of old 
age, they are slain. Nothing has been 
accumulated for our beneifit in ages past. All 
the labour and the toil of so many millions 
continued through such vistas of time, down 
to those millions who at this hour are rushing 
to and fro in London, has accumulated nothing 
for us. Nothing for our good. The only 
things that have been stored up have been 
for our evil and destruction, diseases and 
weaknesses crossed and cultivated and ren- 
dered almost part and parcel of our very 
bones. Now let us begin to roll back the 
tide of death, and to set our faces steadily to 
a future of life. It should be the sacred and 
sworn duty of every one, once at least during 
lifetime, to do something in person towards 
this end. It would be a delight and pleasure 
to me to do something every day, were it ever 
so minute. To reflect that another human 
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being, if at a distance of ten thousand years 
from the year 1883, would enjoy one hour's 
more hfe, in the sense of fulness of life, in 
consequence of anything I had done in my 
little span, would be to me a peace of soul. 
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CHAPTER X 

United effort through geological time in front 
is but the beginning of an idea. I am con- 
vinced that much more can be done, and that 
the length of time may be almost immeasur- 
ably shortened. The general principles that 
are now in operation are of the simplest and 
most elementary character, yet they have 
already made considerable difference. I am 
not content with these. There must be much 
more — there must be things which are at 
present unknown by whose aid advance may 
be made. Research proceeds upon the same 
old lines and runs in the ancient grooves. 
Further, it is restricted by the ultra-practical 
views which are alone deemed reasonable. 

M 
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But there should be no limit placed on the 
mind. The purely ideal is as worthy of 
pursuit as the practical, and the mind is not 
to be pinned to dogmas of science any more 
than to dogmas of superstition. Most injuri- 
ous of all is the continuous circling on the 

same path, and it is from this that I wish to 
free my mind. 

The pursuit of theory — ^the organon of 
pure thought — has led incidentally to great 
discoveries, and for myself I am convinced it 
is of the highest value. The process of ex- 
periment has produced much, and has applied 
what was previously found. Empiricism is 
worthy of careful re-working out, for it is a 
fact that most things are more or less empiri- 
cal, especially in medicine. Denial may be 
given to this statement, nevertheless it is true, 
and I have had practical exemplification of it 
in my own experience. Observation is per- 
haps more powerful an organon than either 
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experiment or empiricism. If the eye is al- 
ways watching, and the mind on the alert, 
ultimately chance supplies the solution. 

The difficulties I have encountered have 
generally been solved by chance in this way. 
When I took an interest in archaeological 
matters — an interest long since extinct — I 
considered that a part of an army known to 
have marched in a certain direction during 
the Civil War must have visited a town in 
which I was interested. But I exhausted 
every mode of research in vain; there was 
no evidence of it. If the knowledge had ever 
existed it had dropped again. Some years 
afterwards, when my interest had ceased, and 
I had put such inquiries for ever aside (being 
useless, like the Egyptian papyri), I was reading 
in the British Museum. Presently I returned 
my book to the shelf, and then slowly walked 
along the curving waU lined with volumes, 
looking to see if I could Hght on anything to 
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amuse mc. I took out a volume for a glance; 
it opened of itself at a certain page, and there 
was the information I had so long sought — a 
reprint of an old pamphlet describing the visit 
of the army to the town in the (5vil War. 
So chance answered the question in the 
course of time. 

And I think that, seeing how great a 
part chance plays in human affairs, it is 
i»H8(»ntial that study should be made of 
(*.lianco; it seems to me that an organon 
mi gilt l)e deduced from chance as much as 
from experiment. Then there is the inner 
coiiHciousness — the psyche — ^that has never 
yet bcjen brought to bear upon life and its 
(juoHtions. Besides which there is a super- 
H(».nHU()us reason. Often I have argued with 
my self that such and such a course was the 
right one to follow, while in the intervals of 
thinking about it an undercurrent of uncon- 
scious impulse has desired me to do the 
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reverse or to remain inactive. Sometimes it 
has happened that the supersensuous reason- 
ing has been correct, and the most faultless 
argument wrong. I presume this supersen- 
suous reasoning, proceeding independently in 
the mind, arises from perceptions too delicate 
for analysis. From these considerations alone 
I am convinced that, by the aid of ideas yet 
to be discovered, the geological time in front 
may be immeasurably shortened. These modes 
of research are not all. The psyche — ^the 
soul in me — ^teUs me that there is much more, 
that these are merely beginnings of the 
crudest kind. 

I fuUy recognise the practical difficulty 
arising from the ingrained, hereditary, and 
unconscious selfishness which began before 
history, and has been crossed and cultivated 
for twelve thousand years since. This renders 
me less sanguine of united efibrt through 
geological time ahead, imless some idea caji 
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be formed to give a stronger impulse even 
than selfishness, or unless the selfishness can 
be utilised. The complacency with which 
the mass of people go about their daily task, 
absolutely indifferent to all other considera- 
tions, is appalling in its concentrated stolidity. 
They do not intend wrong — they intend 
rightly: in truth, they work against the 
entire human race. So wedded and so con- 
firmed is the world in its narrow groove of 
self, so stolid and so complacent under the 
immense weight of misery, so callous to its 
own possibilities, and so grown to its chains, 
that I almost despair to see it awakened. 
Cemeteries are often placed on hillsides, and 
the white stones are visible far off. If the 
whole of the dead in a hiUside cemetery were 
called up alive from their tombs, and walked 
forth down into the valley, it would not rouLse 
the mass of people from the dense pyramid of 
stolidity which presses on them. 
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There would be gaping and marvelling 
and rushing about, and what then? In a 
week or two the ploughman would settle 
down to his plough, the carpenter to his 
bench, the smith to his anvil, the merchant to 
his money, and the dead come to life would 
be utterly forgotten. No matter in what 
manner the possibilities of human Ufe are put 
before the world, the crowd continues as 
stolid as before. Therefore nothing hitherto 
done, or suggested, or thought of, is of much 
avail; but this fact in no degree stays me 
from the search. On the contrary, the less 
there has been accompUshed the more anxious 
I am ; the truth it teaches is that the mind 
must be lifted out of its old grooves before 
anything will be certainly begun. Erase the 
past from the mind — stand face to face with 
the real now — and work out all anew. Call 
the soul to our assistance ; the soul teUs me 
that outside all the ideas that have yet 
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occurred there are others, whole circles of 
others. 

I remember a cameo of Augustus Cassar 
— the head of the emperor is graven in delicate 
lines, and shows the most exquisite propor- 
tions. It is a balanced head, a head adjusted 
to the calmest intellect. That head when it 
was living contained a circle of ideas, the 
largest, the widest, the most profound current 
in his time. All that philosophy had taught, 
all that practice, experiment, and empiricism 
had discovered, was familiar to him. There 
was no knowledge in the ancient world but 
what was accessible to the Emperor of Eome. 
Now at this day there are amongst us heads 
as finely proportioned as that cut out in the 
cameo. Though these living men do not 
possess arbitrary power, the advantages of 
arbitrary power — as far as knowledge is con- 
cerned — are secured to them by education, 
by the printing-press, and the facilities of our 
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era. It is reasonable to imagine a head of 
our time filled with the largest, the widest, 
the most profound ideas current in the age. 
Augustus Csesar, however great his intellect, 
could not in that balanced head have pos- 
sessed the ideas familiar enough to the living 
head of this day. As we have a circle of 
ideas unknown to Augustus Caesar, so I argue 
there are whole circles of ideas unknown to 
us. It is these that I am so earnestly de- 
sirous of discovering. 

For nothing has as yet been of any value, 
however good its intent. There is no virtue, 
or reputed virtue, which has not been rigidly 
pursued, and things have remained as before. 
Men and women have practised self-denial, 
and to what end? They have compelled 
themselves to sufier hunger and thirst; in 
vain. They have clothed themselves in sack- 
cloth and lacerated the flesh. They have 
mutilated themselves. Some have been scru- 
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pulous to bathe, and some have been scrupu- 
lous to cake their bodies with the fouhiess of 
years. Many have devoted their lives to 
assist others in sickness or poverty. Chastity 
has been faithfully observed, chastity both of 
body and mind. Self-examination has been 
pursued till it ended in a species of sacred in- 
sanity, and all these have been of no more 
value than the tortures undergone by the In- 
dian mendicant who hangs himself up by a 
hook through his back. All these are pure 
foUy. 

Asceticism has not improved the form, or 
the physical well-being, or the heart of any 
human being. On the contrary, the hetaira 
is often the warmest hearted and the most 
generous. Casuistry and self-examination 
are perhaps the most injurious of all the 
virtues, utterly destroying independence of 
mind. Self-denial has had no result, and all 
the self-torture of centuries has been thrown 
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away. Lives spent in doing good have been 
lives nobly wasted. Everything is in vain. 
The circle of ideas we possess is too limited 
to aid us. We need ideas as far outside our 
circle as ours are outside those that were 
pondered over by Augustus Caesar. 

The most extraordinary spectacle, as it 
seems to me, is the vast expenditure of labour 
and time wasted in obtaining mere subsistence. 
As a man, in his lifetime, works hard and 
saves money, that his children may be free 
from the cares of penury and may at least 
have sufficient to eat, drink, clothe, and roof 
them, so the generations that preceded us 
might, had they so chosen, have provided for 
our subsistence. The labour and time of ten 
generations, properly directed, would sustain 
a hundred generations succeeding to them, 
and that, too, with so little self-denial on the 
part of the providers as to be scarcely felt. 
So men now, in this generation, ought clearly 
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to be laying up a store, or, what is still more 
powerful, arranging and organising that the 
generations which follow may enjoy compara- 
tive freedom from useless labour. Instead of 
which, with transcendent improvidence, the 
world works only for to-day, as the world 
worked twelve thousand years ago, and our 
children's children will still have to toil and 
slave for the bare necessities of life. This is, 
indeed, an extraordinary spectacle. 

That twelve thousand written years should 
have elapsed, and the human race — able to 
reason and to think, and easily capable of 
combination in immense armies for its own 
destruction — should still hve from hand to 
mouth, hke cattle and sheep, like the animals 
of the field and the birds of the woods ; that 
there should not even be roofs to cover the 
children born, unless those children labour 
and expend their time to pay for them ; that 
there should not be clothes, unless, again. 
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time and labour are expended to procure 
them ; that there should not be even food for 
the children of the human race, except they 
labour as their fathers did twelve thousand 
years ago ; that even water should scarce be 
accessible to them, unless paid for by labour ! 
In twelve thousand written years the world 
has not yet built itself a House, nor filled a 
Granary, nor organised itself for its own 
comfort. It is so marvellous I cannot express 
the wonder with which it fills me. And 
more wonderful still, if that could be, there 
are people so infatuated, or, rather, so limited 
of view, that they glory in this state of things, 
declaring that work is the main object of 
man's existence — ^work for subsistence — and 
glorying in their wasted time. To argue 
with such is impossible ; to leave them is the 
only resource. 

This our earth this day produces sujficient 
for our existence. This our earth produces 
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not only a sufficiency, but a superabundance, 
and pours a cornucopia of good things down 
upon us. Further, it produces sufficient for 
stores and granaries to be fiUed to the roof- 
tree for years ahead. I verily believe that 
the earth in one year produces enough food 
to last for thirty. Why, then, have we not 
enough ? Why do people die of starvation, 
or lead a miserable existence on the verge of 
it ? Why have millions upon millions to toil 
from morning to evening just to gain a mere 
crust of bread? Because of the absolute 
lack of organisation by which such labour 
should produce its eflfect, the absolute lack of 
distribution, the absolute lack even of the 
very idea that such things are possible. Nay, 
even to mention such things, to say that they 
are possible, is criminal with many. Madness 
could hardly go farther. 

That selj&shness has all to do with it I 
entirely deny. The human race for ages 
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upon ages has been enslaved by ignorance 
and by interested persons whose object it has 
been to confine the minds of men, thereby 
doing more injury than if with infected 
hands they purposely imposed disease on the 
heads of the people. Almost worse than 
these, and at the present day as injurious, are 
those persons incessantly declaring, teaching, 
and impressing upon all that to work is man's 
highest condition. This falsehood is the 
interested superstition of an age infatuated 
with money, which having accumulated it 
cannot even expend it in pageantry. It is a 
falsehood propagated for the doubtful benefit 
of two or three out of ten thousand. It is 
the lie of a morality founded on money only, 
and utterly outside and having no association 
whatever with the human being in itself. 
Many superstitions have been got rid of in 
these days ; time it is that this, the last and 
worst, were eradicated. 
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At this hour, out of thirty-four millions 
who inhabit this country, two-thirds — say 
twenty-two millions — ^live within thirty years 
of that abominable institution the poorhouse. 
That any human being should dare to apply 
to another the epithet ' pauper ' is, to me, the 
greatest, the vilest, the most unpardonable 
crime that could be committed. Each human 
being, by mere birth, has a birthright in this 
earth and all its productions ; and if they do 
not receive it, then it is they who are injured, 
and it is not the * pauper ' — oh, inexpressibly 
wicked word ! — it is the well-to-do, who are 
the criminal classes. It matters not in the 
least if the poor be improvident, or drunken, 
or evil in any way. Food and drink, roof 
and clothes, are the inalienable right of every 
child born into the light. If the world does 
not provide it freely — not as a grudging gift 
but as a right, as a son of the house sits down 
to breakfast — then is the world mad. But 
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the world is not mad, only in ignorance — an 
interested ignorance, kept up by strenuous 
exertions, from which infernal darkness it 
will, in course of time, emerge, marvelling at 
the past as a man wonders at and glories in 
the light who has escaped from blindness. 
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CHAPTER XI 

This our earth produces not only a sufficiency 
and a superabundance, but in one year poxirs 
a cornucopia of good things forth, enough to 
fill us all for many years in succession. The 
only reason we do not enjoy it is the want of 
rational organisation. I know, of course, and 
all who think know, that some labour or super- 
vision wiU be always necessary, since the 
plough must travel the furrow and the seed 
must be sown ; but I maintain that a tenth, 
nay, a hundredth, part of the labour and 
slavery now gone through wiU be sufficient, 
and that in the course of time, as organisation 
perfects itself and discoveries advance, even 
that part will diminish. For the rise and fall 
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of the tides alone furnish forth sufficient 
power to do automatically all the labour that 
is done on the earth. Is ideal man, then, to 
be idle ? I answer that, if so, I see no wrong, 
but a great good. I deny altogether that 
idleness is an evil, or that it produces evil, 
and I am well aware why the interested are 
so bitter against idleness — namely, because it 
gives time for thought, and if men had time 
to think their reign would come to an end. 
Idleness — ^that is, the absence of the necessity 
to work for subsistence — ^is a great good. 

I hope succeeding generations will be 
able to be idle. I hope that nine-tenths of 
their time wiU be leisure time; that they 
may enjoy their days, and the earth, and the 
beauty of this beautiful world ; that they may 
rest by the sea and dream ; that they may 
dance and sing, and eat and drink. I wiU 
work towards that end with all my heart. If 
employment they must have — and the rest- 

f2 
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lessness of the mind will insure that some 
will be followed — ^then they will find scope 
enough in the perfection of their physical 
frames, in the expansion of the mind, and in 
the enlargement of the soul. They shall not 
work for bread, but for their souls. I am 
willing to divide and share all I shall ever 
have for this purpose, though I think that the 
end will rather be gained by organisation 
than by sharmg alone. 

In these material things, too, I think that 
we require another circle of ideas, and I 
believe that such ideas are possible, and, 
in a manner of speaking, exist. Let me 
exhort every one to do their utmost to think 
outside and beyond our present circle of ideas. 
For every idea gained is a hundred years of 
slavery remitted. Even with the idea of 
organisation which promises most I am not 
satisfied, but endeavour to get beyond and 
outside it, so that the time now necessary may 
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be shortened. Besides which, I see that 
many of our difficulties arise from obscure 
and remote causes — obscure like the shape of 
bones, for whose strange curves there is no 
familiar term. We must endeavour to under- 
stand the crookedness and unfamiliar curves 
of the conditions of life. Beyond that still 
there are other ideas. Never, never rest con- 
tented with any circle of ideas, but always be 
certain that a wider one is still possible. For 
my thought is like a hjrperbola that continually 
widens ascending. 

For grief there is no known consolation. It 
is useless to fill our hearts with bubbles. A 
loved one gone is gone, and as to the future 
—even if there is a future — ^it is unknown. 
To assure ourselves otherwise is to soothe 
the mind with illusions ; the bitterness of it 
is inconsolable. The sentiments of trust 
chipped out on tombstones are touching 
instances of the innate goodness of the human 
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heart, which naturally longs for good, and 
sighs itself to sleep in the hope that, if parted, 
the parting is for the benefit of those that are 
gone. But these inscriptions are also awful 
instances of the deep intellectual darkness 
which presses still on the minds of men. The 
least thought erases them. There is no con- 
solation. There is no relief. There is no 
hope certain ; the whole system is a mere 
illusion. I, who hope so much, and am so 
rapt up in the soul, know full well that there 
is no certainty. 

The tomb cries aloud to us — ^its dead 
silence presses on the drum of the ear like 
thunder, saying, Look at this, and erase your 
illusions; now know the extreme value of 
human life ; reflect on this and strew human 
life with flowers; save every hour for the 
sunshine ; let your labour be so ordered that 
in future times the loved ones may dwell 
longer with those who love them ; open your 
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minds; exalt your souls; widen the sym- 
pathies of your hearts ; face the things that 
are now as you will face the reality of death ; 
make joy real now to those you love, and 
help forward the joy of those yet to be bom. 
Let these facts force the mind and the soul to 
the increase of thought, and the consequent 
remission of misery; so that those whose 
time it is to die may have enjoyed all that is 
possible in life. Lift up your mind and see 
now in this bitterness of parting, in this 
absence of certainty, the fact that there is 
no directing intelligence ; remember that this 
death is not of old age, which no one living 
in the world has ever seen; remember that 
old age is possible, and perhaps even more 
than old age ; and beyond these earthly things 
—what ? None know. But let us, turning 
away from the illusion of a directing intelli- 
gence, look earnestly for something better 
than a god, seek for something higher than 
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prayer, and lift our souls to be with the more 
than immortal now. 

A river runs itself clear during the night, 
and in sleep thought becomes pellucid. All 
the hurrying to and fro, the unrest and 
stress, the agitation and confusion subside. 
Like a sweet pure spring, thought pours 
forth to meet the Ught, and is illumined to 
its depths. The dawn at my window ever 
causes a desire for larger thought, the recog- 
nition of the light at the moment of waking 
kindles afresh the wish for a broad day of the 
mind. There is a certainty that there are 
yet ideas further, and greater — that there is 
still a limitless beyond. I know at that 
moment that there is no limit to the things 
that may be yet in material and tangible 
shape besides the immaterial perceptions of 
the soul. The dim white Ught of the dawn 
speaks it. This prophet which has come with 
its wonders to the bedside of every human 
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being for so many thousands of years faces 
me once again with the upheld finger of light. 
Where is the limit to that physical sign ? 

From space to the sky, from the sky to 
the hills, and the sea; to every blade of 
grass, to every leaf, to the smallest insect, to 
the million waves of ocean. Yet this earth 
itself appears but a mote in that sunbeam by 
which we are conscious of one narrow streak 
in the abyss. A beam crosses my silent 
chamber from the window, and atoms are 
visible in it ; a beam slants between the fir- 
trees, and particles rise and fall within, and 
cross it while the air each side seems void. 
Through the heavens a beam slants, and we 
are aware of the star-stratum in which our 
earth moves. But what may be without that 
stratum? Certainly it is not a void. This 
light tells us much, but I think in the course 
of time yet more delicate and subtle mediums 
than light may be found, and through these 
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we shall see into the shadows of the sky. 
When will it be possible to be certain that the 
capacity of a single atom has been exhausted ? 
At any moment some fortunate incident may 
reveal a fresh power. One by one the powers 
of light have been unfolded. 

After thousands of years the telescope 
opened the stars, the prism analysed the sub- 
stance of the sun, the microscope showed the 
minute structure of the rocks and the tissues 
of living bodies. The winged men on the 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, the gods of the Nile, the 
chariot-borne immortals of Olympus, not the 
greatest of imagined beings ever possessed in 
fancied attributes one-tenth the power of light. 
As the swallows twitter, the dim white finger 
appears at my window full of wonders, such 
as all the wise men in twelve thousand pre- 
cedent years never even hoped to conceive. 
But this is not all — light is not all ; light con- 
ceals more than it reveals ; light is the darkest 
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shadow of the sky; besides light there are 
many other mediums yet to be explored. For 
thousands of years the sunbeams poured on 
the earth, full as now of messages, and light 
is not a hidden thing to be searched out with 
difficulty. Full in the faces of men the rays 
came with their intelligence from the sun 
when the papyri were painted beside the 
ancient Nile, but they were not understood. 

This hour, rays or undulations of more 
subtle mediums are doubtless pouring on us 
over the wide earth, unrecognised, and full of 
messages and intelligence from the unseen. 
Of these we are this day as ignorant as those 
who painted the papyri were of light. There 
is an infinity of knowledge yet to be known, 
and beyond that an infinity of thought. No 
mental instrument even has yet been invented 
by which researches can be carried direct to 
the object. Whatever has been found has 
been discovered by fortunate accident; in 
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looking for one thing another has been 
chanced on. A reasoning process has yet to 
be invented by which to go straight to the 
desired end. For now the slightest partide is 
enough to throw the search aside, and the 
most minute circumstance sufficient to conceal 
obvious and brilliantly shining truths. One 
summer evening sitting by my window I 
watched for the first star to appear, knowing 
the position of the brightest in the southern 
sky. The dusk came on, grew deeper, but 
the star did not shine. By-and-by, other stars 
less bright appeared, so that it could not 
be the sunset which obscured the expected 
one. Finally, I considered that I must have 
mistaken its position, when suddenly a puflF 
of air blew through the branch of a pear-tree 
which overhung the window, a leaf moved, 
and there was the star behind the leaf. 

At present the endeavour to make dis- 
coveries is like gazing at the sky up through 
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the boughs of an oak. Here a beautiful star 
shines clearly ; here a constellation is hidden 
by a branch ; a universe by a leaf. Some 
mental instrument or organon is required to 
enable us to distinguish between the leaf 
which may be removed and a real void ; when 
to cease to look in one direction, and to 
work in another. Many men of broad brow 
and great intellect lived in the days of ancient 
Greece, but for lack of the accident of a lens, 
and of knowing the way to use a prism, they 
could but conjecture imperfectly. I am in 
exactly the position they were when I look 
beyond light. Outside my present knowledge 
I am exactly in their condition. I feel that 
there are infinities to be known, but they 
are hidden by a leaf. If any one says to him- 
self that the telescope, and the microscope, 
the prism, and other discoveries have made 
all plain, then he is in the attitude of those 
ancient priests who worshipped the scarabasus 
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or beetle. So, too, it is with thought ; outside 
our present circle of ideas I believe there is 
an infinity of idea. All this that has been 
efiected with light has been done by bits of 
glass — ^mere bits of shaped glass, quickly 
broken, and made of flint, so that by the rude 
flint our subtlest ideas are gained. Could we 
employ the ocean as a lens, and force truth 
from the sky, even then I think there would 
be much more beyond. 

Natural things are known to us only 
under two conditions — ^matter and force, or 
matter and motion. A third, a fourth, a fifth 
— no one can say how many conditions — may 
exist in the ultra-stellar space, and such other 
conditions may equally exist about us now 
unsuspected. Something which is neither 
matter nor force is diflBcult to conceive, yet, I 
think, it is certain that there are other condi- 
tions. When the mind succeeds in entering 
on a wider series, or circle of ideas, other 
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conditions would appear natural enough. In 
this effort upwards I claim the assistance of 
the soul — ^the mind of the mind. The eye 
sees, the mind dehberates on what it sees, the 
soul understands the operation of the mind. 
Before a bridge is built, or a structure erected, 
or an interoceanic canal made, there must be 
a plan, and before a plan the thought in the 
mind. So that it is correct to say the mind 
bores tunnels through the mountains, bridges 
the rivers, and constructs the engines which 
are the pride of the world. 

This is a wonderful tool, but it is capable 
of work yet more wonderful in the explora- 
tion of the heavens. Now the soul is the 
mind of the mind. It can build and construct 
and look beyond and penetrate space, and 
create. It is the keenest, the sharpest tool 
possessed by man. But what would be said 
if a carpenter about to commence a piece of 
work examined his tools and dehberately cast 
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away that with the finest edge ? Such is the 
conduct of those who reject the inner mind 
or psyche altogether. So great is the value 
of the soul that it seems to me, if the soul 
lived and received its aspirations it would not 
matter if the material universe melted away 
as snow. Many turn aside the instant the 
soul is mentioned, and I sympathise with them 
in one sense ; they fear lest, if they acknow- 
ledge it, they will be fettered by mediaeval 
conditions. My contention is that the re- 
strictions of the mediaeval era should entirely 
be cast into oblivion, but the soul recognised 
and employed. Instead of slurring over the 
soul I desire to see it at its highest perfection. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

Subtle as the mind is, it can effect little 
without knowledge. It cannot construct a 
bridge, or a building, or make a canal, or 
work a problem in algebra, unless it is pro- 
vided with information. This is obvious, and 
yet some say. What can you effect by the 
soul? I reply because it has had no employ- 
ment. Mediaeval conditions kept it in 
slumber: science refuses to accept it. We 
are taught to employ our minds, and furnished 
with materials. The mind has its logic and 
exercise of geometry, and thus assisted brings 
a great force to the solution of problems. 
The soul remaiQS untaught, and can effect 
little. 
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I consider that the highest purpose of 
study is the education of the soul or psyche. 
It is said that there is no proof of the existence 
of the soul, but, arguing on the same grounds, 
there is no proof of the existence of the mind, 
which is not a tangible thing. For myself, I 
feel convinced that there is a soul, a mind of 
the mind — and that it really exists. Now, 
glancing at the state of wild and uneducated 
men, it is evident that they work with their 
hands and make various things almost instinct- 
ively. But when they arrive at the idea of 
mind, and say to themselves, I possess a 
mind, then they think and proceed farther, 
forming designs and constructions both 
tangible and mental. 

Next then, when we say, I have a soul, 
we can proceed to shape things yet further, 
and to see deeper, and penetrate the mystery. 
By denying the existence and the power of 
the soul — ^refusing to employ it — ^we should 
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go back more than twelve thousand written 
years of human history. But instead of this, 
I contend, we should endeavour to go for- 
ward, and to discover a fourth Idea, and after 
that a fifth, and onwards continually. 

I will not permit myself to be taken 
captive by observing physical phenomena, as 
many evidently are. Some gases are mingled 
and produce a liquid; certainly it is worth 
careful investigation, but it is no more than the 
revolution of a wheel, which is so often seen 
that it excites no surprise, though, in -truth, 
as wonderful. So is all motion, and so is a 
grain of sand; there is nothing that is not 
wonderful ; as, for instance, the fact of the 
existence of things at all. But the intense 
concentration of the mind on mechanical 
efiects appears often to render it incapable of 
perceiving anything that is not mechanical. 
Some compounds are observed to precipitate 
crystals, all of which contain known angles. 

o 2 
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Thence it is argued that all is mechanical, 
and th^t acdon occurs in set ways only. 
There is a tendency to lav it down as an 
infallible law that because we see these 
things therefore everything else that exists in 
space mus: be or move exactly in the same 
manner. But I do not think that because 
crystals are precipitated with fixed angles 
therefore the whole universe is necessarily 
mechanical. I think there are things exempt 
from mechanical rules. The restriction of 
thought to purely mechanical grooves blocks 
progress in the same way as the restrictions of 
mediaeval superstition. Let the mind think, 
dream, imagine : let it have perfect fi^edom. 
To shut out the soul is to put us back more 
than twelve thousand years. 

Just as outside light, and the knowledge 
gained from light, there are, I think, other 
mediums from which, in times to come, intelli- 
gence will be obtained, so outside the mental 
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and the spiritual ideas we now possess 
I believe there exists a whole circle of ideas. 
In the conception of the idea that there 
are others, I lay claim to another idea. 

The mind is infinite and able .tQ under- .^^ fv^ t4- 
standee verything that is brought before it; .^^ ■; 

there is no limit to its understanding. The ^^"^ «^ 
limit is in the littleness of the things and the 
narrowness of the ideas which have been put 
for it to consider. For the philosophies of 
old time past and the discoveries of modem 
research are as nothing to it. They do not 
fill it. When they have been read, the mind 
passes on, and asks for more. The utmost 
of them, the whole together, make a mere 
nothing. These things have been gathered 
together by immense labour, labour so great 
that it is a weariness to think of it ; but yet, 
when all is summed up and written, the mind 
receives it all as easily as the hand picks 
flowers. It is like one sentence — ^read and gone. 
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The mind requires more, and more, and 
more. It is so strong that all that can be 
put before it is devoured in a moment. Left 
to itself it will not be satisfied with an inTisible 
idol any more than with a wooden one. An 
idol whose attributes are omnipresence, omni- 
potence, and so on, is no greater than light 
or electricity, which are present everywhere 
and all-powerful, and from which perhaps the 
thought arose. Prayer which receives no 
reply must be pronounced in vain. The 
mind goes on and requires more than these, 
something higher than prayer, something 
higher than a god. 

I have been obliged to write these things 
by an irresistible impulse which has worked 
in me since early youth. They have not 
been written for the sake of argument, still 
less for any thought of profit, rather indeed 
the reverse. They have been forced from 
me by earnestness of heart, and they e:^ress 
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my most serious convictions. For seventeen 
years they have been lying in my mind, con- 
tinually thought of and pondered over. I 
was not more than eighteen when an inner 
and esoteric meaning began to come to me 
from all the visible imiverse, and indefinable 
aspirations filled me. I found them in the 
grass fields, under the trees, on the hill-tops, 
at sunrise, and in the night. There was a 
deeper meaning everywhere. The sun burned 
with it, the broad front of morning beamed 
with it; a deep feeling entered me while 
gazing at the sky in the azure noon, and in 
the star-lit evening. 

I was sensitive to all things, to the earth 
imder, and the star-hollow round about; to 
the least blade of grass, to the largest oak. 
They seemed like exterior nerves and veins 
for the conveyance of feeling to me. Some- 
times a very ecstasy of exquisite enjoyment 
of the entire visible imiverse filled me. I 
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was aware that in reality the feeling and the 
thought were in me, and not in the earth or 
Bun.; yet I was more conscious of it when in 
company with these. A visit to the sea in- 
creased the strength of the original impulse. 
I began to make efforts to express these 
thoughts in writing, but could not succeed to 
my own liking. Time went on, and harder 
experiences, and the pressure of labour came, 
but in no degree abated the fire of first 
thought. Again and again I made resolu- 
tions that I would write it, in some way or 
other, and as often failed. I could express 
any other idea with ease, but not this. Once 
especially I remember, in a short interval of 
distasteful labour, walking away to a spot by 
a brook which skirts an ancient Eoman wall, 
and there trying to determine and reaUy com- 
mence to work. Again I failed. More time, 
more changes, and still the same thought 
running beneath everything. At last, in 1880, 
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in the old castle of Pevensey, under happy 
circmnstances, once more I resolved, and 
actually did write down a few notes. Even 
then I could not go on, but I kept the notes 
(I had destroyed all former beginnings), and 
in the end, two years afterwards, commenced 
this book. 

After all this time and thought it is only 
a fragment, and a fragment scarcely hewn. 
Had I not made it personal I could scarcely 
have put it into any shape at all. But I felt 
that I could no longer delay, and that it must 
be done, however imperfectly. I am only too 
conscious of its imperfections, for I have as 
it were seventeen years of consciousness of 
my own inability to express this the idea of 
my life. I can only say that many of these 
short sentences are the result of long- 
continued thought. One of the greatest 
difficulties I have encountered is the lack of 
words to express ideas. By the word soul, or 
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psyche, I mean that inner consciousness which 
aspires. By prayer I do not mean a request 
for anything preferred to a deity; I mean 
intense soul-emotion, intense aspiration. The 
word immortal is very inconvenient, and yet 
there is no other to convey the idea of soul- 
hfe. Even these definitions are deficient, 
and I must leave my book as a whole to give 
its own meaning to its words. 

Time has gone on, and still, after so 
much pondering, I feel that I know nothing, 
that I have not yet begun ; I have only 
just commenced to realise the immensity 
of thought which lies outside the know- 
ledge of the senses. Still, on the hills and 
by the sea-shore, I seek and pray deeper 
than ever. The sun bums southwards over 
the sea and before the wave runs its shadow, 
constantly slipping on the advancing slope 
till it curls and covers its dark image at the 
shore. Over the rim of the horizon waves are 
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flowing as high and wide as those that break 
upon the beach. These that come to me and 
beat the trembhng shore are Hke the thoughts 
that have been known so long; like the 
ancient, iterated, and reiterated thoughts that 
have broken on the strand of mind for thou- 
sands of years. Beyond and over the horizon 
I feel that there are other waves of ideas un- 
known to me, flowing as the stream of ocean 
flows. Knowledge of facts is limitless : they 
lie at my feet innumerable like the countless 
pebbles ; knowledge of thought so circum- 
scribed I Ever the same thoughts come that 
have been written down centuries and cen- 
turies. 

Let me launch forth and sail over the rim 
of the sea yonder, and when another rim arises 
over that, and again and onwards into an 
ever-widening ocean of idea and life. For 
with aU the strength of the wave, and its suc- 
ceeding wave, the depth and race of the tide, 
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the clear definition of the sky ; with all the 
subtle power of the great sea, there rises an 
equal desire. Give me life strong and full as 
the brimmmg ocean ; give me thoughts wide 
as its plain; give me a soul beyond these. 
Sweet is the bitter sea by the shore where the 
faint blue pebbles are lapped by the green- 
grey wave, where the wind-quivering foam is 
loth to leave the lashed stone. Sweet is the 
bitter sea, and the clear green in which the 
gaze seeks the soul, looking through the gla^s 
into itself. The sea thinks for me as I listen 
and ponder : the sea thinks, and every boom 
of the wave repeats my prayer. 

Sometimes I stay on the wet sands as the 
tide rises, hstening to the rush of the lines of 
foam in layer upon layer; the wash swells 
and circles about my feet, I lave my hands in 
it, I lift a httle in my hollowed pahn, I take 
the life of the sea to me. My soul rising to 
the immensity utters its desire-prayer with 
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all the strength of the sea. Or, again, the 
full stream of ocean beats upon the shore, and 
the rich wind feeds the heart, the sun burns 
brigMy; the sense of soul-life bums in me 
like a torch. 

Leaving the shore I walk among the trees ; 
a cloud passes, and the sweet short rain comes 
mingled with sunbeams and flower-scented 
air. The finches smg among the fresh green 
leaves of the beeches. Beautiful it is, in 
summer days, to see the wheat wave, and the 
long grass foam-flecked of flower yield and 
return to the wind. My soul of itself always 
desires ; these are to it as fresh food. I have 
found in the hills another valley grooved in 
prehistoric times, where, climbing to the top 
of the hollow, I can see the sea. Down in 
the hollow I look up ; the sky stretches over, 
the sun burns as it seems but just above the 
hill, and the wind sweeps onward. As the 
sky extends beyond the valley, so I know 
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that there are ideas beyond the valley of my 
thought; I know that there is something 
infinitely higher than deity. The great smi 
burning in the sky, the sea, the firm earth, all 
the stars of night are feeble— all, aU the 
cosmos is feeble; it is not strong enough 
to utter my prayer-desire. My soul cannot 
reach to its full desire of prayer. I need no 
earth, or sea, or sun to think my thought. 
If my thought-part — the psyche — ^were en- 
tirely separated from the body, and from 
the earth, I should of myself desire the 
same. In itself my soul desires ; my exist- 
ence, my soul-existence is in itself my prayer, 
and so long as it exists so long will it pray 
that I may have the fuUest soul-life. 
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Remarkable 
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lions. Crown 8va, 31. M 
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Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Decen Island of Trinidad, With 
a Maps and 33 Illuitialions. Crown 
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WhefeThbee Empires Mest: aNar- 
rnliVB of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
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With a Map and u lUusiralioiu, 
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POETRY OF SPORT (THE).— Selected 
by Hedley Peck. With a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by Andrew 
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BadniimoQ Lihru-y by A. E. T, Wat- 
son. WIthja Plates and 74 Illustra- 
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RACING AND STEEPLE- CHASING. 
By Ihe EaRL OF SUFFOLK AND BKtIK- 

SHiHE, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
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WILDFOWL. By Ihe Hon. John 

Scott Montagu. With lUiisuaiiona. 



THE SALMON. By Ihe Hon. A. 
GATitORNE- Hardy. With Chapters on 

the Law of Salmon- Fishing by CLAUD 
DoiTGLAs Pennant ; Coolteiy. by 
Alexander Inneg Shand. with 8 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo., 5/. 



Andrf.— COLONBL BOOBV'S Skbtch* 
Book. Comprising an Eccentric Col- 
lection or Scribbles and Scratches found 
In disuscil Locliers and swept up in Ihe 
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Oblong 4to,. IS. bd. 

BADMINTON MAGAZINE (THE) 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by Altsed El. T. Watson 
('Rapier'), With Dumetous llluitni- 
tiopis. Price u. Monthly. 
Vols. l.-VL,6i. each. 



DEAD SHOT (THE) ; or 
Complete Guide, Being 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game^lriving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting.Dog-breaking.etc BvMarks- 
UAN, With numerous lllustratioiu. 
Crown Svo., lof, 6tl. 

Ellis.— Chess Sparks ; or. Shon and 

Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. Svo., 



FoLk&rd.^Tm Wild-Fowler : A 

Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modem : deactiplive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds. Wild-fowl Shooting, 
lluoning-punts, Shooiing-yachts, Sc. 
Alio Fowling in the Frns and in Foreign 
Countries, Roclt'towling, Ac, Sc,, by 
H. C. FOLKARD, With 13 Engravings 
on Sieel, juid tevcral Woodcuts. %ia.. 



Ford.— The Thkobt AND Practice or 
Archerv. By HoRAClK FoKO. New 
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written hy W, Bt;TT, M.A, Wiiha Pre- 
(acebyC. J. LoncuAN, M.A. Svo.. 141. 

Francis — A Book on An<;linc; : or. 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
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With Portrut and Coloured Plales. 
Crown Bvo., 151. 

Gtibson — Tobogoaniho on Crooked 
kUNS. By the Hon. Harry Gibson, 
With Contributions by F. HE B. STKIca. 
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40 Illuslraiions. Crown Bvo., 61, 

OrVB ham.— CotniTSV PAS-nnKB t^« 
Bovs. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With 353 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs. Crown 8vo., jr. 6rf. 

Iiang.- Anglino Sketches. By A. 
I.ANO. WiLh 30 lUustrationi. Crown 
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Champion Grand National Croquet 
Club, 1873 : Winner of the ' All-Comers' 
Championship,' Maidstone, 1B96. With 
4 Full-page lUuiIiations by LuciSN 
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37 Diagrams. Crown Svo., 61. 
LongmaiL — Chess Ofeninoi. By 
Fredrrick W. Loncuan, Fcp. Bvo., 

Madden.— The Diarv op Master 

Wii.I.IAM StLLNCE : A Study of Shake- 
speare and of fHiiabethan Spun. By 
the Right Hon. I). H. Madden, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of EhibliiL 
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Park.— The Gahe of Goi.i', By 
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36 Illustrations in the T»l. Crown 
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Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 

Ribblesdale.— Thk Qurkn's Hotmos 

AND STAG-Hi;NTfNG RCCOLI-KCTIONS. 
By IjiHD RiBBLKSDALB, Master of the 
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h Complete Directions in Shooting I 
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Wo«l Engravings. 8vo. , js. 6d. 
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AnBtotle. 

TiiK Ethics: Greek Texl, lUu5tr»l( 
wilh Essay and Notes. BySirAtK 
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ih= Oullinea of a New Sya _. 

Political, Religious and Social Philo- 

sophy. Svo,, 141. 
Davidson.— Thb Logic of Dkfini- 
TioN, Explained and Applied. By 
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Couplets Works, Edited by R. L, 
Ellis, Jaues Si^dding, and O. D. 
Heath, 7 vols. Bhj,. £3 131. bd. 

Lctters and Life, Indudin^ all his 
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Speddino. 7 vols. 8vo., £t 4J. 

The Essays: with Annoiations. By 
RiCHABO Whatkly, D.D, Bvo., 
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ThbE5S.\Y5. Wlthlntroduciion.Notes, 
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a vols. Fcp. Svo., fu. The ~ 
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Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. Svo.. 
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Mental SciCNCB, Crown8vo,,6j. 6rf. 

Moral Science. Crown Bvo,. 41, 6J. 
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volumi. pHci leu. 5rf, 

SENSESANDTHKINTELLECT. Bvo,, 

Emotions and the Will, B™,, ._j.. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
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Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., ai. 

Bray.— The Philosophy or Neces- 
sity; or I^w In Mind as in Matt^. 
By Charles Brat. Crown Bvo., 51. 

Crozier (John Beattis), 
History of Intellectual Develop- 
uent : on the Lines al Modem Evolo- 

Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought ; 
GraMO-Roman Pasanisni; Judaism; 
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of (he Schools of Athens by Jnili- 



Lectuses on the Pkinciplks 01 
Political Obligation, 8vo. , 51. 
Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo.. 161. 

Tks Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry, a vols. Bvo., 34;. 

The Philosophy op Rerlectioh. a 
vols. Byo„ an. 

The Metaphyeic of Experience. 4 
vols, I. General Analysis of Experi- 
ence. II. Poailive Science, III. Anal- 
Siis of Conscious Action, IV. The 
eRl Universe. 4 vols. 8vo.,3Si. neL 
Hume.— The Philosophical Works 

OF David HukE. Edited by T. H. 

GXEENandT, H, Grose. 4Vo1s. Svo., 

561, Or $epaiately. Essays. 3 vols, 

281. Treatise of Human Nature, a 

vols. aflj. 
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Juatiman.— The Institutes of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly thai ol 
Huschke. with English Introduction, 
Translalion, Noles, and Summary. By 
Thomas C, Sandabb, M. A, Svo., iBj, 

Kant(lHMANUEL). 

CHXTiQue OF Pkactical Reason, awd 
Other Works on the Theory op 
Ethics. Translated byT.K.ABBt>rT. 
B.D, With Memoir. Bvo., lai. W. 

FtJNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 

Metaphysic of Ethics, Trans- 
lated by T, K, Abbott, B,U. Crown 
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Three iNTKODOcroBV Lectures oi 
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Mill.— Analysis of the Phbnohena 
OF THE Human Mind, By James 
Mill, a vols. Bvo., a8j. 
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Deductive Lootc Fcp. Bvo., 31 H^ 
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iHK Human Mind: ■ Tew-book of 

Psychology, a voU. Bvo. , au, 
Oittlines of Psycholocsy. Crown 



The Teacher's Handbook of Pit* 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo, ioi, 6<, 
Children's Ways: being Selection! 

froni the Author's ■ Studies of Child- 

bood,' with some additional Malta. 

With as FiEUfca io Ihe Text. Crown 

Bvo., 4J. td. 

Butlierlaiid. — The Origin aki 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. 
Sutherland. M.A 



Swinburne,— Picture Logic: an 
Attempt 10 Popularise the Science of 
Reajf-ning. By Alebkd James SWIN- 
bukhe. M.A "--^ -- — 



With 13 Woodeuu. 



Weber,— History op Philosophy 

By Alfred WebBB, Professor in liw 
University of Stresburg, Traiislated by 
Frank Thilly, PkD, avo,. ifij. 



Lessons on Reasoning, Fcp. 8v&, 
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The Stoics, Epicureans, anu Scep- 
tics. Tran5liiied hy ihe Rev, O. \. 
Kkichkl, ma. Crown Bvo., ijt. 



by Sab 

dGoodv 



1 



Bvo., iBr. 
ScKHATKSANDTHK SOCR ATI C SCHOOLS. 

TranslBledbytheRe».0. J. Rkichbl, 
M A CrowB evo. , loj, bd. 
AKISTOTLE AND THK EARLIER PERI- 
PATETICS, Tranakied hy B. F. C. 
CosTEixoE, M.A., and J, K. MuiR- 
HKAD. M.A. 9 vols. Cr. Bvo.. 341' 



MANUALS OP CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

/Sb/nyhiril Siria./ 
• Political Econouv. . Moral Philobopht (Ethics and Natu- 
By C. S. Dbvas, M.A. Cr. 8»o.. 6i. W. ! hal Law). By JoSKFH RlCKABY, S.J. 

First Principlgs of Kndwixdge. By I 
John Rick A By. S.J, Crown 8vo. , ji. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Gknebal Metaphysics. By John Rick- Bobdpbr, S.J. Crown Bvo., di. 6rf. 
ABV,S.J. Crown Bvo., ST. 



History and Science of Langaa^e, &c. 

Max Miiller iV.)-a>Ri 



DartdBon.- 

EnCLISH Wohus- r.xpmncQ ano ti- 
empliiied. By William I,. David- 
son, M.A Ftp. 8vo,. 3J, 6d. 



Three I.kcturk 
IIF Languaoe, 
General Ei 
Oxford, 1889. 



THE Science 

delivered kl 



Grftham.— Engi.kh Synonyms, Class - 

<ied and Eiplnined wilh Praciiciil 
Eiercises. By G. F. GRAHAM. Fcap 



Max MiUler (F.). 
The Science op La 



Inslitulion in 1861 3 




Etoget. — Thesaurus of Enolikr 
WORM and Phrases. Clnssified and 
Arranged so as (o Facilitale the Eii- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Uterary 
composition. B^Petek Mare RoaET> 



By PETi 
^.D,,F.R.S. Recomj 
enlarged snd improved, partly from tb« 
Author's Nolftb. and witii a full Indei. 
by Ihe Author's Son, John Lewis 
ROGBT, Crown Svo., 101. dd. 





Ohajiaiiig.— Thk Thuth about Agki- 
CULTURAL Dkprk&IoN : An Econamic 
Stodj of Ihr Evidence of llit Royal 
Commission. By Francis Al.LsroN 
Channimo, M.P.. oiip of ibe Commis- 



Dovaa.— A Manual o» Political 
EcoNOMV. By C. S. Divas, M.A. 

Crown Em.. 6i. bd. 

DowelL— A HiSTOKr o» Taxation 

AMD TAXRS in ENCI.ANO, from ihe 
Earliest Times to tbe Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowbll I4 vols. Svo.), \'d\s. 
I. and I!. Tlie History of Taniii 
lis. Volt III. and IV. Thf ■■ " 
Taxes, 311. 
Jordan.— The Standard or Valwr. 
By WllxiAM Lbichton Johdsn. 



ICoUiall^— I NDUSTKIES 

OF Nations. By Mici 

MALL. F.S.S. With 

Diagrams. Crown 6vo., 

Soderiui.— Socialism 1 

From ■ 



ien of COml 

By RicuASC 

Preface br 



.o,y of 



Uaoleod (IIshby Donnino), 

BlMRTALisu, 8™., 51, net. 

The Elkmemts op Banking. Crown 
Bvo. , 31, 6d. 

Tbh Throry and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol.1. 8vo.. lai. VoLll. .44, 



STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 

Issued under Ihe auspices ot itie Loni 
Ths History of Local. Rates in Eng- 
land; Five LecLures. By Edwin 
CanNAn. M.A. Crown 8va.. 2j. fid. 

Gbxhak Social Dsmocracv. By 
Bbbtrand Russell, &A. Wiib nn 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question in Germany by 



Edward Sodbrini. 
Jsnerv-Shee. With 

Cardinal Vauohan. Crown Bva.ic 

Symos.— Political Econout: aaon 

Text-book of Political Eccoomy. Will 

a Supplementary Chapter on SodaliEiii. 

ByJ.E.SYM8s,M.A. Crown Svo. , ai. K 

Toynbee.— Lectures ow thb Iv 

DUSTRIAL RhVOLLTTION OK THK l9lll 

CENTUitv IN England. By Arnold 
TOYNBEE. With a Memoir of Il« 
Aulhor by BEHJAMrn Jowbtt, D.D, 
8vo.. lOf. 6rf. 
Webb (SiDNBy and Bkatrich). 
Thk HisTOHr OF Trade Uhiohuk 
Witb Map and frill BibliograpIiT a 
the Subject. Bvo., 18J. 

tiAL Democracy : a Sludv IB 
Unionisn., avols. 8vo..ass.U 
I4S OF MODSBN iNDUITtt. 



Select Documents li 
History of Trade Unionu 
I. The Tailoring Tradi 



AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

School of Economics and Political Sciene*. 
Deptx>ige's Refehenduu en Stnsu. 
Translaled with Inlroduciion and Noiei, 
by C. P. Tbkvklvak, M.A. 

Select Docuuents iLLusTBATiNa TBI 
State Reuulation ot Wagu. 
Edited, with liitroducuon and N«Ui. 

by W. A. S. Hkwins, M .a. 



LociL Vakiations of Rates and 
Wages. ^ F. W. Laubilnce, B.A,, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 



[/M 

a Records. Edited bf 



^. MacAetuuk. [/■ 
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Evolation, Anthropology, &a. 



Clodd (Edwakd}. 

Ths Stobv Of Ckhation : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 lUustra- 
lions. Crown %io.. 31. hd. 

A Phiuer of Evolution : bdng a 
Popular Aljrid|^[1 Edition of 'Tbe 
Story of Crralion'. Witli Ulus- 



Mvth; Studies 



Lang.— CiFSTOM and 

of Eirly Usage and Belici. 
Lang. Witb 15 lliuatnili 



Lubbook.— [he Origin oy Civilisa- 
tion and the Prioiiiive Condition of 
Man. By SrJ. LuHBOCK, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and ao Illustrations in the 
Text. Bvo.piaj. 



Romanes (Gi 

Darwin, and After Darwin : an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Disoutsion " " 



1 



An Examination 

Crown Bvo., 6j. 
Essays. Edited 
Morgan, Princi 
College. Bristol. Ci 



Classical Litevature, Translations, &o. 



and Physiological 
Weisuannish. 



osophy, 

„ y _-.--' ■- 

EVELVN Abbott, lA^., LL.D. 
8vo.. ^s. fyl. 

.ffiaehyluB.— EuuKNiDis ot ,Eschy- 

LUS. Witb Metrical English Translation. 

By J. F. Davibs. 8vo., 71. 
AriotophaneB.— The Acharnianb of 

AaistofHANES, translated Into English 

Ven*. ByR. Y. Ttkhkll. Cr.evo.,ij. 
ArUtotle,— VouTH and Old Age. 

LlfB AND DSATK, and RESPIRATION. 

Translated, with IntroUuetioii and 
Notes, by W. OctE, M.A„ M.D., 
F,R.C.P, Bvo.. 71. hd. 
Baoker (W. A.). Traiislated by lbs 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D, 
GALLUs: or, Roman Scenes in the Time 

ot Augustus. With afi illustrations. 

Post Bvo.. 3J. dd. 
Chariclbs : or, illustrations of the 

Privnte Life of the Ancient Greeiis. 

With a6 lUustialioEU. Post Bvo. , 31. &/. 
Butlar.- 

ODVbSEV, WKGRS 



SAMUEL BUTLES, Author of ' Erewhon,' 
die. With 14 Iltu^tralions and 4 Maps. 
Sva., ;w. M 



Bvo.. each \as. Vol. IV., iji. VoL 
v., .41. 

Homer. — The Iliad of Hoksh. 

Freely rendered into English Prose for 
(he use of those that cannot read the 
original. By Sauuel Butleb, Author 
of ' Erewhon,' ■ Life and Habit.' etc. 
Crown 8vo., 7). 6.^. 

Horace.— The Works 
rendered i - -- - 



Iiuoan.— Tub Phahsalia o 

Translated iiuo Blank Vei-se. 
Sir Edward Ridley. Bvo.. i+r. 

Maokail.— Sei. 

Mackail. Edited 
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Bophocles.— Translali'd inlo EnglKh 
Verse. By Robert Whitki.aw, M,A.. 
Aisiilanl Master lu RuEbv 
Svo.. Si. bd. 

Taoltua.— Thb Histohi- op P, Coh- 
HULIUS Tacitus. Trnaslaled inlo 
Engliih, wilh ar Intioduclion and 
Ndics, Critical ■nd Explanatory, by 

Al-BBRT WHO-IAM QuiLL, M,A., 

T.C.D. a VoU. Vol. l.,Bvo,,7i. 6rf,, 
Vol. 1!.. Bvit., isi. 6rf. 

TyrrelL— Thanslations into Gkkek 

AND UatiN Vbkse, Edited by R. Y. 
TYRNEIJ. Svo., &. 



Virell.— THR^iCmiD oir ViBoii, Trii» 
laled into English Verse by Johm QW 

Crown 8yo. , 6i. 
The Poems of Viboiu Tnuidond 
inlo English Prose by JOHN ConM- 

Trb £neid or Vmaii., freely trvulaKd 

inio English Kank Verse. By W. ). 

Thobnhilu Crown 8vo.. ji. 6i. 
The jSneid of Vihg:l. Tnuislaisi 

into English Verse by JAM» 

RHOADES. 

Books I.- VI. Crown 8vo., cj. 

Books VI1..X1I. Crown 8vo.. y. 



Poetry and the Drama. 



AUinBham (William). 
Irish Songs and Pobus. Witli 



Flowbb Pieces; Dav and Night 
Songs; Ballads. Willi a Designs 
by D. G. RossBTTi. Fcp. 8vo. , 6r. ; 
large puper edition, lai. 

) PHANTAsr ; wLth Frantis- 
.. _y Sir J, E. MlLLAlS, Barl,, 
I Design by Arthur Hughes. 

Tkouuht and Word, and A^hby 
Manor ;BPIay. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. ; large 
paper edilion, m. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo.. hs. 

Sell of Ihi aimr 6 veil, may ii had ii 



UoONS ; s Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6j. 

A GARLAND FROM GRRECR ' PocmS. 

Fep, Bvo., 71, 6fl. 
Stories of Wicklow: Poenis. Fcp. 
Bvo,, 71. W. 

Broadcixjth : » 
Fcp. Bvo., V- 



Arnold.— The Light ok tk 
or. the Greal Consummalio 
EiiwiN Arnold. With 1 



mkatf-parckauHlbiHding.frict'ipt- Ballads, j 



AnastroDg (G. F. Savage). 

PoEUs : Lyrical and Dramalit 



llluMn- 

1 



- Bell (Mrs. Hugh), 
I Chamber Comedies: a Colleclion at 
j Plays and Monologues for Ibe Draw- 

FAik» Tale Plavs, and HowtoAct 
Them, With i|i Diagnuas and la 

I lUustrBlions. Crown Bva. 
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Pofltpy and the \iTB.ra&—(ontinutd. 



Ooohrane {ALfSED). 

The KESTKSL'sNKSTiBnd other Verses. 

Fep. Bvo. , y. W, 
Leviorh Plrctro : OccaEionaJ Verses. 

Fcp. evo..3i. W. 



5, Bill. Crovftj Bvo, ; 






., the GermBa Teii 



M. Selss, Ph.D.. M.A. Cr. 8«>., sj. 
Thk First Part of ths Tbaokdy 
or Goethe's Fauet in Bhclish, 
By THoa. E. Webh. LL.D. New 
and Cheaper EdiiJon, wiih Ihe Dealli 
of Fausi, from Ihe Second Pan. 

Gurne7(Re¥. Alfred, M.A.). 

Dat-Dbeams; Poems. Ct. 8vo, Ji. 6rf. 
Love's Fruition, and olher Poems. 
Fcp, Bvo,, Hi. bd. 

Hampton.~FoR Reubmbrance. a 

Record of Life's Beginnings. Three 
Pootlcal QuDlfliions for Every D.iy in 
ihs Year for Binb, Baptisin. Dualh, 
UliUlrallvcoTourLire. I'empnral.Spirii- 
nal, Eternal loterleaved for Names. 
Compiled by the Lady Laura Hahf- 
TO(J. Fep. Bvo., 31. id. 

Ingelow (Jsak). 
Poetical Works, avals. Fcp.Svo.,iu. 

Complele in One Volume. Crown 

8yo., 7j. 6rf. 
Lv«1CAL AND OrKeB PoEHS. Selttled 

from Ihe Wtitingiof Jean Ingeijdw, 
Fcp, Svo., ar. fid. ; cloth ploir 



■h gilL 
Ijang(AN[)t 



Parnassus, Fcp. 1 



Layard.— Soi 

By NfNA F 

WANDKKINC 
AMHIE COBDER. 

Crown Svo., ji. 



Leeky.— Poems, By W. E. H, Lecky. 
Fcp, Bvo,, SJ. 

Lytton (Thb Eakl o») (Owen 

Meredjth), 

The Wanderer. Cr, Svo., loj. bd. 

LuciLB. Clown Bvo.. loj. &/. 

Selkctbd Poems. Ct. Bvo., loj. bd. 
Maeaulay,— Lays or Ancient Rome, 

WITH IVRY, AND THE ARMADA. By 

l,ord Macaulay. 

lllustraled by G. SChAef. Pep. 410., 



i« 



Annotated Edition, Fcp. Svo., u. 
sawed, u, &f. clolh. 

MacDonald (GsoRiiE, LL.D.). 

A Book of Strife, in the Form of 
TH(C DiaryofanOi.dSoul: Poems. 

Kaupolli : Growths from a Lom:- 
Plantbo Root; being Trans 
new and old (mainly in verse], 
from (he German ; along * 
Vear's Diary of an Old Soul '. Crown 
8vo.,6i, 

Moffat.— Crickktv Cricket: Rhymes 
and Parodies, By Douolas Mofpat. 
With Frontispiece by Sir Frank Lo<"k- 
wooD, O.C..M.P..and 53 Illtislcations 
by Ihe Author. Crown Buo., «, 61/. 

Morris (WiuoAM). 
POBTlCAL Works— Library Edition, 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 
Bvo,, price 61. each l — 

The EABTHLr Paradise. 4 vols. 61. 



otUer Poems. &i. 
The Story of Sigurd the Volsumg, 

and Uw Fall of the Niblungs. 6j. 
Love is EnouiSH; or. The Freeing ol 

Pbaramond t a Morality ; and PoRiiS 

BY THE Way. 61. 
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Morris (William)— mni'iiHfii, .KomaneB. — A Sklection noHl 

Thb OovssEV OF HOMHH. Done ifiio Poems or Gbokoe loHIl T 

English Verae. 6i. I M.A.. LL.D.. F.R.S. Wiih 

Tke iEnsids of Virgil. Done it 



Englisti 



6i. 



Cenain of ibe Poetical Works may also lii 

had ui Ibe following Editions — 
Tm Eaktblv Pahadisk. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. lamu, 

951. ; or y. eiidi, sold n^paratel)'. 

The Kune in Ten Paris, ay. ; or ai. W 

each, sold separately. 
Cbcsp Edition, in 1 vol. Ct. Bvo, , yt. 6rf 
LOVK IS Enough ; or. The Freeing 

Pbarnmond: a Moralily. Squar 

erovra 8vo., ?'■ 6^. 
Foots BT THE Way. Square crowi 

",• For Mr. William Moirii's Prose 






HuHBelL— SOWNETS ON TNH S 

I aji Anthology compiled by I... 

I MflTVHKw Russell, S.J. Crownin 



— Bowni,KR's F*1W 

With 36 WoodM 

H- Or in 6 vols. If 



POEUS. Fcp. Svo. 






Tupper.— Poems. By Tom 

Tui'PM- Selected and E , 

WILLIAU MlCHAKt, ROSSKTTI. Qb« 

8vo.,SJ. 

WordBWorth. — Shlrcted Pons 

By Andrew Lj.nq. With Pt» 
gravure Frontispiece of Rydsl Mow 
With 16 niusiratiotis and nunwiW 
Initial Leiteis By Aliped PaiaW 
A.R.A. Crown Bvo., gii, edges, y-ti 
Hh 43 WordBWorth and Coleridge--* 

r.TEA. DESCRtPTlON OF THE AVoBUSBXHW 

AND Coleridge MAMUscitiiTS isW 
Verse Possession of Mr. T. ^7oBTO!^ L0» 
-COMB I MAN. Ediled, with Notes, by W. HW 
A E. White. WitJi 3 F'.icsiraile Repmitt 



TUB Golden Year. From th 
and Prose of James Wh 
Riley. Compiled by Cla 

LJIUGHLIH, Fcp. Bvo. uuiia. 4iu.. ■"!. i". 

Fiction, Humour. &c. 

.,— Ceoosko Paths. Hy Deland (Makgarkt). 

i^jl PhilipandbisWike. Cr.8vo.,»ift 



Francis 
Anstoy.— Voces Popi 

■ Punch ■, By F. 



Cr. Bvo. , . 
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Bernard Partridge. Cr. 8» 
Beaconsfleld (The Eabl of 
Novels and Tales. 

Complete in II vols. Cr. 8t 



■ by J, 



Bvo., 






TheVounel>uke.& 
Alroy, Ixlon, »c 
Conlarini Flemini 



£2' 



Old Chester Tales, Cn>wl 



- Raheau'b Nephew : ■ 
in from Dideroi's AulOBr^jJiii 
t Sylvia Margarst Hiu, 
0.. 31. 6a'. 



It 
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Etooyle(A. Conan]. 
Mjcah Clarke: aTal 
RcbeUion. With 
ECr. Svo.p 31. fid. 
The Caftaih of the Polestah, a 



sofMor 



w Talcs 



Cr. Bvo. 



kTHE Refugees : h Tale of Ihe Hugue- 1 

i. nols. With as lUuslrntions. Crown ' 

I 8vo., 3J. dd. 

\ The SrARK-MUMRO LETTtiKS. Cr. 
I Bvo.. y. 6rf. 

J'a.rrar (F. W., Dean of Canlerbuiy). 
Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nem. An Historic Talc. 
Cr. Byo, , ^s. bd. 
Gathering Cliiuos ; a Tale of the 
Days of Si, Cbrysosioni. Crown 

rowlor (Edith H.), 
The Young PRETENOERa. A Siory of 
Cbild life. With la Illustrations by 
Philip Bubnk-Jonkr. Cr. Bvo., 6i, 
The Professor's Children, With 
04 lllusiraiions by Eth£L Katc 
BtiRCKSS. Crown Bvo., 61. 
IVoude,— The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
soy : an Irisb Romanci; of the Last 
Cenmry. By Jawes A. Fhoude. Cr. 

Qllkee. — Kallistratus: Ad Autobio- i 
giaphy. A Slory of tbe Hannibal and | 
the Second Punic War. By A. H. I 
GiLKES, M.A.. Master of Dulwiuh Col- 
lie. With 3 IHuiitaiions by Maurice 
Gbeiffenhagen. Crown Bvo., 6j. 

Qraham. — The Red Scaur : a. Story 
of the North Country, By P. Andek- 
SON Graham. Crown Bvo.. 6j. 

O-nrdon.— Memories and Fancies; 
Suffolk Tales and olher Stories: Fairy 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous ' 
cles. By the late Lady Cam 
GUROUN. Author of 'SuR'olk Fotli- 
Lore '. Crown 8vo. , 51. 

Haggard (H. Rider}. 
Heart of the World. 
lUustralioDi, Crown Siro.. 
Joan Haste. Witb 20 1 

Cr. Bvo.,31. 6rf. 
Thb People of the Mist. With 

IHuslrallons. Crown Bvo. . jj, 6rf. 
Montezuma's Daughter, with 

lUustralions. Crown Bvo., 31, orf. 
She. With yt lUuilratioiis. Cr. Bvo. 



With ; 
.., 3f. (d. 
Cr. Bvo,,3i. firf. 

With SL nhutiB- 

HE Lily. With 33 Illnst™- 
LIUI13. Cr. 8to,,3i.&(. 

Allan's Wipe, With 34 ir 

Crown 8vo., JJ. (v/. 
The Witch's Hkau, Witlj ifi Illua- 

irations. Crown Bvo., 
Mr. Meeson'8 Will. With 16 lUus. 

iralions. Crown 8to,. ji. 6rf. 
Dawn, With iG Itluslraiions. Crown 

Bvo. 3., 6,;. 

Haggard and Lang.— "Ihe World's 

Desihu, By H, Rider KAGCAROaod 
. Lang, With 37 lUusttatioiu. 
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Fiction, Hnmonr, fto. — eonlin%ied. 

OUphnnt.— Old Mb. Tseooma ^I 

■^ ■" Crown Svo., atfl ■ 

FfilllippB-Wolley.— Snap: i 

. of the Lone Mountain. -■ " 

LlPPB-WOLLKf. Willi I 

n Svo.. 31. bd. 

■ Quintans.— The Cid Camfeaok:! 

Hislorlcal Romance. B; Dl 

THNID DK ThUEBA V LA QUWTIm] 

roin tbc Spanish 'aj HenItI 
J. G[1.L,M.A.,T.C.D. Crown8te.>f 
' BhoBcomyl (Owen). 

The Jkwel op Ynys Gai«h ; 
a. hitheno unprinted Chapiet in to 
Hislory of ihe Sea Rovers. WnlB 
lUustratioos bjr L.ANCu»T Srsa 
Crown 8.O.. 31- 6rf. 

dTowhb:s Romiw 

With hronlispiece by R. C*IO 
WooDViLLK. Crown Bvo., 61. 
FoK THK White Rosa op Asno: t 
Story of the Jacobite Rising of ij(J 



Sewell (Eliiabeth M.). 
I A Glimpse of the World. . 
I Lane Ion Parwnage, 




ClevcHaU. 
Gertratie. 
Home Life 
After Ufe. 
Ursula. ticA 
each, clotb plain. )tM 

gilt edges. 

StevQiiBon (ROBBBT Louis). 
The Strangb Cask of D«. JhbU 

AND Ma, HVDE. Fcp. BtO., T 

sewed, ij. 6^. doih. 
The Str, _, 

AND Mr. Hvde: withOitaerfiUa 

Crown Bvo., 31.60!. 
MoiiE New Arabian Nights— IS 

Oynamitek. Bjr Robert Lcto 



The WRONti Box. B; RoBBRT Lomi 

Stevenson and Llovd OsBOUUft 
Ctown Bvo. , 31. bd. 
Suttner. — Lav Down Youk . 

{Dit Wt^K Nieder) -. The Autobk- 
graphy ofMarlha Tilling. By BERTHi 
VON Suttner. Tianalated '- " 
HOLMBS. Crown Bvo., u. 6d. 

Taylor. — Early Italian Lov* 

-' "■■ ' nd Reiold by Uw 

lUuslraiioiu Iqr K- 




AStifi 
Bvo. 3t. 6rf. 

NAH, uidQEherStdries. Cr.Sv 
E MlSCHlEf or MOMCA, 

8n>.,3J. 6d. 
Thk One Good GuKST. Cr, 8i 
■PLOUCBBO.'andolherSlories. Croi 

Bvo.. oi. «rf. 
The Matckkakkr. 



As Ai 

<n Dwelli 

113 niustraliai 



Collector's Handbook. 



I lUuslralian: 

BlTTTEKFLlES AND MOTHS (Btilish). 

With 13 coloured Plates and 241 
IHusitaliorsinlheTeit, CrownBvo,, 
71. 6d. 
Liri IN Ponds and Streams. With 
fl coloured PUtes and 331 llliislra- 

Hartwls (Dr. George). 
TheSea and its Living Woki 
With IS Plate* and 303 Woodcuts, 

The Tropical WuHLu. With b Plates 

and 17a Woodcuts. Svo., 71. net. 
The PoulR World. With 3 Maps, B 
ei uid Sj Woodcuts. Bvo.,71. nel. 



■« LONGMASS «• CO:S STANDAHD AND GBNBKAt. WOSKS. 



Popular 8oi«noe (Natural History, fto.). 

Hodaon (W. H,/ Wood {Rer ) G. 

INSRCTSAI Hr>u 
- Briiisb 






Wiih a I 
StniclureuidClaHiiicatton tiyFnANK 
B. BEonARD. P.R.S Wilh i6 Plata 
(8 of which are Coloam)). and over 
ISO IlliuiratioDi in Ibe TciL Cfdwd 

Birds in Lohdoh. With 17 Plaies 
"icTetl. 8vQ., 



Pl-OCtOr(RlCHASDA.). 

LUSHT 5lJ(ENCE FOB LEISURE HoiTRB. 

Pamiiinr Euays on Scieniiflq Subjects. 

3 nil. Crown 8vo., u. each *ol. 

Cheap edition. Crown 
Rutrao Wats iuue S« 

liai Esuyi oQ Scieadiic Subjccii^. 

Crown Bvo.. 3J. dd. 
Pleasant Ways in Science. 

Crown Bvo.. 31. bi. 
NATUkE Studies. By R. a. Proctor. 

Grant Allkn, A. Wilson, T. 

Po«TEB and E. CI.ODL1. ClDWD 



V*.. 31. M. 



LsiSUBe RB A DINGS. 



)■ R. A. Pkoc- 



)STER, and A. C, Ranvakd. Cr. 
0., jj, bd. 

Far Mr. Proclor's otkrr books i« 
. Langmani &■ Co.'i Calaiegiu 0/ 
i/Sc Works. 



IllustratioTH, Crown Bvo., 31. dd. 
Wood (Rev. J, G.). 

WITHOUT Hands : a Descrip- 
iion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 14a liiuhtiations. 



Hat) 



.iMB . a Popular AoM 

nsects. tbdr SlniCB« 

ind TransTcfrin^tions- W^ 

71W lUuMralions. Svo., 71. do. 

Insects Abroad ; a Popular k. .. 

or Foreign Insects, their SmiOffl 
Habits and Trassfomiations. Wi^ 
600 IlIuMrations, Svo.. 71. 1 



PCTI.AND RfVISITED. With 33 lb 

trationj. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 
Out of Doobs ; a Selection of 0* 

nal Articles oo Practical NiBB 
Hisioiy, With 11 lUusinLtioQ. fl 

Bvo. , ji, 6d. 

Strange Dwellings : a Deiaipiii 

ol the Habitations of AiDWll 

nbridgfd 'lom 'Homes will" 

Hands'. Wilh 60 lUDElntunu. ti 

Svo.. JJ. bd. 
Bird Life of the Bibi^ sb lUum 

liona. Crown Bvo,. y. blT 
WoNDERFi.iL Nests. 30 lUuHniW 

Crown 8vD.,3i. &;. 
Homes under tks Gbouhd. i 

lllustraiioni. Crown Svo., 3,. Si, 
Wild Aniuals of thh Bible, « 

lilusliations. Crown 8vo.. 3r. 6i. 
DoMksTic Animals of the Biui 

13 lUusira lions. Crown Svo., 31. « 
The Branch Builders. aS [Uibbi 

tions. Crown Svo., aj. 6rf. 



Works of Reference. 



Mfttinder (Samuel). 
BiograpkicalTheasukv. W 
mem broUEht down to 16 

V, Jakes Wood. Fcp. 6> 



Maunder (SBmuel)— cun/ijuwdl 

TkEASUMV op GitOGRAPHT, PhV^ 

Historical. Descripiive, and Poliiiia 
Wilh 7 Maps and ifi Plates. Ta 
Svo., 6j. ' 

Thk Tbeasurv of Bible KdO" 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Avbk, MJ 
With 5 Maps, IS Plates. Bud w 



...ifl 



LONGMANS b- CO.S STANDAKD AND 



Works of Reference — eontinueii. 



jiUannder (Samuel)— 



HiSTOBICAL Treasukv : Fcp. 8vo. , 6i. 
SCICNTtFlC AND LlTKRARVTkEASUKy. 



Tbk TRErtsuHV or Botany. Edited 
by f. l.\Ml.v.1, F.R.S., and T. 
MOOHE. F.L.S. With !i74 Wood- 
cuts and 2o Steel PUles. a vols. 



Roget.-THESAUHUEOFENGLISHWOIIDS 

AM) PhkaSKs. Clauitied and Ar- 
rangird so as to Facilitate the lixpression 

lion. By PeteB Mark Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed Ihtoughcnil. en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Auibor's Notes aod with b full Index, 
by the Author's Son, JOHK LKWis 
RoGKT. Crown Bvo., loi, id. 
WUlioh,— h'opLiLAK Tablbs (or giving 
informniion for ascertaining the valne of 
LifeLold, J^aseliold, and Cburch Pro- 
" " " "" " 5, &c. 
£ M. WlLUCH. Edited h\ 



Children's Books. 



BucklMid.— Two t,rm.E Runaways. 
Adapted froin the French of Louie 

DESNOVERS. By JAMKS BUCKLAND. 

With no IllUilrations by Cecil Aldin. 
Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair ; or, the First Oao- 

nicleof/Escendune. Crown Bvo., iu,6rf. 
Al.FCARTHEDANEior.lheSecondChro- 

nirle of ^scendiine. Cr. Bvo.aj. 6rf. 
Tub Rival Heirs: bdng the Third 

and Ijat Chronicle of jEscendune. 

Crown Bvo., 1is.6d. 
Thk H0U5E OF Waldebne. A Tale 

of the Cloister and the Forest in the 

Days of ih* Batons' Wars. Crown 

eva, 21. 6rf. 
Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 

lingford Caslle and Dorchester Abboy. 

Crown Bvo.. as, W, 



lUus 



Crown 



: Rbd Fairv Book. With too 

Illuslralions. Crown Bvo., 6i. 
The Green Fairv Book. With 99 

Illustrations. Crown Svo.. 61. 
TtlK Yei.ijiw Fairy D<iok. With 104 

lUosInLtionl. Crown 8vo., &i. 
The PiHK FAikv Book. With 67 

niitsiraiions. Crown Bvo., 61. 
The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo,. 61. 
The Blue Poktrv Bouk. School 

Edition, without tllustralions. Fcp, 



LaUg (.^N[>RHW)— nBi/inuei 

The TkUE Stohy Book. With 66 

lIlusirationB. Crown Svo. . 6j. 
The Red Tbue Stohy Book. With 

loo Illustrations. Ctavn 6vo.. 61. 
The Animal Stohv Book. With 

67 Illuslralions. Crown Bvo,, 61. 
The Arabian Nights' Ei^tkbtaiij- 

MBNTS, With Illustralioni, Cmfin 

Ueade (L. T.). 
Daddy's Boy. With Hlmtraiions. 
Crown Bvo. . 31. 6d. 

DEII AND THE Dt7CHBS5, With IlIuS- 

tr,Hions, Crown Bvo,. jt. (,1. 

The Bf.KESKOKU PrI^iE. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo., 3.. W. 

Tbe House of StiRPRisEs. With Illu- 
strations. Crown 3vQ,. jt. 6d. 

Fraeger. (5. Rosauond). 

The Aoventuhhe of the Thkeb 
Bdll> Babes : Hector. Honoria and 
Allsander. A Story in Pictures. Wib 
34 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Obion? +10,, 31. 6d. 

The Fubtheb Doings or the Thbeb 
Bold Babes. With 35 Coloured 
Pktes and 34 Outline Picti;re3, Ob- 

Steveiiaon.— A Child's Garden of 

VliHSES. BykOBEHTLoUlSSTSVENSON. 



. Iliusiratcd Ir, 



tf LOSGHtAftS &• CO.'S STASDAKD AND GBNasAL WOi 



Upton (Plobbhce K. 
Thb Ao 

Illiutra 



Ghildren'B Books — continued. 
Dpton (FLt 



Thb AovmruKHS at Two Dutch 

Dolls kvo a ■Gou.iwocg*. With 

Coloured Plale* and DuniProiis 

the Text. Oblong 



■ndBmuJ 



The VecB Mbm's Rivshox. < 

Coloured Plates and aumeroD. .. 

iraiions In the Text. Oblong 1)0..': 

ThS GOLLlWOGa AT THE S«A-SC« 

With Coloured Plates and lUm 

lions in the Ten. Oblong 4to.> 

The Goluwoog's Bictclk Club. Wordswortli.— Tas Snow Gauib 

With 31 Colourerl PUles «nd and other Fairy Taleg for Childnn. ft 

numerous lllustrationi in the Tern. | Elizabeth Wordsworth. Wiik 1 



Lon^manB' Series of Books for Girls. 



la Pkiosv, By L. N. CoMVN, 
Thk Storv or A SPtiiKa Morning, Ac, 

By Mrs. Molkswokth. Illustrated. 
The Palace in the Garden. By 

Mrs. Molesworth, Illustrated. 
Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Thk Third Miss St. Quentin. Bj 

Mrs. Molbswobth. 



Story, Two Stories. ByJSi 

Can THIS BS Love ? ByLouiSApU 
Kbith DeKaMobe. By the P, 

■ Miss Molly ', 
StDKtV. By Makgabet Dblandl 
dMarrlagr. By Dob 



Uni 



THEA G> 

Last Words to Gikls __. _— 
School and Attek School, 
Makia Gbby. 



Stray THOt;GHTS for Gikl*. 1 
Lucy H. M, Soulssi, Hotd Mbn 
at Oxiord High School, ifimo., u.l 



The Sllyer Library. 



Bujahet'i (W.) BlD«nphl<uil Stiidl«. 

3.. 6rf. 
BB<flbot'i(W.)BooaomlaBtudiu. 31.&I. 
BafahBt'i (W.) LIUFuy Btudles. With 

Portrait, 3 vols. 3.'. 6J. eneh. I 

Bthai't (llr B. W.) BIgtai Yaua In < 

CsylOB. Wiihfilllusirations. 3i.6d. \ 
Bakar-i (Sir B. W.) Rltla and Hound In 1 

Caylon. With 6 Ulmirations, 31.61;. 
Barlng-Gou]d'>(SBV. B.) Curlaiu Myths 

or the HIddIa Agat. y. M. 
Bsrlng-Oould'i (Bav. S.j Orltfln and 

Devalopment of Ballflout BallaT. a 

vols. 31. 6rf. each. 



Baokar'i (W. A.) Ohulolaa : or, llliul 
lions of the Private Life of ihe Audi 
Greeks. Wilha6 [Uustrations. y.l 



BrMuy's(L«ly)A Voyaja In iha'Bi 



^tonybau* (Ri 

(Vary R*T. 1. B.) Lira &nd EpIiiJBB at 
, M-Paal. Wiih46lllustrfttions, 31. 6rf. 
t I>aafBll'>(L.)B«UaraAll;aNnvel. si.Sd, 
I Do]Pla'i(il.CoTiu)Kli»hClulii ~' 

of MonmoulliB Rebi 
. lUuslralions. 31, 6d. 
Dogrli'i (ft. Conui) Tha Csiptkln or 



The BUyer Library — (Continued. 

HaUnrd'i (H, R.) Haart or tha World. 
H»Mvii-i(ll. R.) Hgntetuma'i aa.uib- 



Wilh as [llus 



With 11 



PalaMi 



Illusir 



ind o 



rr Tales, 



J, &/. 



DDkn) Tha Btark Honie 

Lattefi. 31. 6d. 
Pn)ad*'i(J.&.]T)ia Hlatory of Enflaiid, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada,. 19 vols. 
3J, 6d. each. 
mad*'! (J. k.) Tha BDfllib In IraUnd. 

Fntude'a (J. i.) Tha Dlioroa of Calbeilna 

ol APKgon. 3J, M. 
FFODda'i (1. 1.) Tha BpBinlih Starr of 

tbsArmiidii,and other essays, 31,6^. 
rronda'itJ. 1.) Short Stodlai on Grsal 

SnbJasU. 4 vols. 3J. 6rf. each. 
Freoda'i (J. 1.) Tha OobdoH or TranL 

noida'a (1. L) Thomu OMlTfa: 

Hisioty of his Life. 

■795-'835. a vols. ?'■ 

1834-1881. 3 vols. ?J. 
Vronda'a (J. 1.) Onaar : a Sketch. 31, 6 
Pnuda'i (J. 1.) Oeakna ; or, Engbi 

and her Colonies. Wiih 9 Illiutr 



t»y: I 

tJenlu , „ . 
fllalff* (Rot. O. R.) LIh sf tha Daka ot 

WalUntflon. With Portrait, 31, M. 
Oravllla'a (0. C. F.) Journal of tha 

RaliDi of KiBj atOTtt IV„ Kln( 

WlUiun lY., find Oaaan VlDlorli 

8 vo!s, 31. 6d. each, 
BaMard't (H. R.) Sha : A History c 

Adventure, 33 Illustration?. 31, 6J 
HaUudl (H. R.) Allan guatcrnisli 



loIUusi 
Hagfard'a (H. R.) Colon 



gnu 



.) The Wltoh't Haad. 



HaU&rd'a 1 

With t6 luTLiiranons, y- on, 
Haggard-a (H. B.) Mr. Haaioa'a Will. 

Wiib 16 Illustrations. 31, 6.^, 
Badgard-a(H.R.)HadaIbaUlr. With 

23 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 
Hatf^rd'a (B. R.) Dbkb. WilbiSlllus- 

laPBoplaoftbaMUt. 



Wilh 



Wilh 16 II 
HaUardl (H. B.) Joan Uaata. 

ao Illustrations. 3r. 6d. 
Hafgard (H. B.) and Lanr> d.I Tha 

World ■■ DBilra. Wiiha/lllus. 31, 6rf. 
Harta'i (Bret) [n tha Oarqulna* Waodi, 

HBlinliolti"i(HerraanBson)PopulapL«a- 
taraa on Soisntlllo SDbJaota. With 68 

Hornung'a (B. W.) Tha Doblddan OduL 

Howltt'a («.) Vlitta to Banarkabl* 
Plaoaa. With So Illustialions, y.td. 

JaeArlas'(R.)Tha Btorf ot M; Haart : My 
Autobiography. Wilh Portrait. 31, 6rf. 

JaRarlea' <R.) Flald and Hadgaroa. 



Jaffariaa' (R.) Tbe Tollara ot tha Plaid. 

With Ponrait from the Rusi in Salis- 

bury Cathedral, 31. 6J, 
Kaya (Sir J.) and HallauiB'i (Colanal) 

HiaCorr ot tha Indlaji Hutlnr or 

iaS7-B. 6 vols, 31. bd. each, 
Knlght'>(E.F.)TheC]Faliaottha' Klarta ' ; 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 

on the Desert Island ol Trinidad. 

Witb a Maps and 93 Illustrations. 



Kai^fa 



HaUard'i |H. R.) Claopatra. 

Illustrations. 31. 6rf, 
HaUard'a (H. R.) Brio Brightayai. 

With St illustrations. 31, 6rf. 

Bmitirf OL LJ Allul Wlft. With 



ira Thraa Emplraa 

i Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baliistan. 
Gilgit With a Map and 54 lUustrB- 

KDlfbt'a Ce. F.) Tb* 'FalaOD- on Iha 
BalUe. With Map and 11 Illustra- 
lions. 3J. 6d. 

Knitlln') (J.) Lira or LDtbar. With 61 



Lanfa {A.I An<lln< 




r 




Pncui 

Sclei 

of*. _,_ _ 

Procwr'* (B. »,) _ 

Leinn Haan. Firei Sena. ■ 
Proclor'iiB. A.) K»um Stn 

PnciW* (B. 4.) Leinm B , 

K. A pRi«rr\M(. Edwabo t: 
Anobbw Wit-EOK. TaoMuft: 
and A. C. Rahvakd. Wiih ft 
lions. 3.. 6-L 



I. 6J. 



•■ LOHCMAttS A* CO.'5 STANDAltD AND GKNKMAL VDUX 

The Silver Ubpary— <»«ft"jM«rf, 

of Eaily L'sage *bA Brii -f. 31. OjL 

VMBft ikDdnw) CMk LUM mad 

Ciiaio>*n-Seni«. Wiih a Ss* FTr- 

LhiU. l.juid ClDttwbiKk'i 'WJ.iB.C. 
l>Vt. t BUBbU tB BrlUita CdloiBblk 

WilliilsfBaod7Slllu«i-.iUi"i5,3f.6j'. 

iBduiI Boo*. Wiih Poiuut and 
Illuslrauon. jj. &/. 
■ulcod'i <H. D.) Klamwn of Bsuk- 

■■rbat'i (Baran <■) Mimoln. Trans- 

Vkntamui'i ( J. C.) Mamsln af Sir Hanrf 

~ - ■ J. 6J. 
MtrlT»l«'*<I>«an> Hlatorr at thi Romana 
BBdar tliaBniplM. 8 vols. 31. u. ea. 
Tlman'l (R. B.) FlotMm : a Story of | 
lie Indian Mutiny, j... e./. 
■lilt (J. B.) Political Economy. 51. 6J. 
■ <J. 8.) Byitam at Lafilc. 31. 6d. 

MUnar'* <0«a.) Conntry Pleaiurai: [|]t: Bianlty'i (Blahop) p _ 

ChronicleofaVearchwrtyina^arden. Birdi. U'Lth iSollIustiatjoos. yi 

" >«iisooa iB. L.1 Tin BmoritCW 

r. Jskjll&Dd Sf. Kjda* wiihtl 



PUIIlppa-Wallay'KOBDKp: n l.eg.^ncj 

lUiutTBlions. jj. fid'. 
ProcMr'i IB. A.) Tha Hodd. ji. 6tf. 

■ (B. A.) Tha Orba AFound Ua. 

P(««ur't (R. A.) Ttaa Eipania af HsavaD. 
31. 6rf. 

I. A.) Otlin Worlds than 



Tha Wron^ Bol. 31. ^f' 

Btaven*on(Babt.LOQlalKad8tmiN 

IFanny lan dcarttt>lioraBBBAlM 

NLgbU,— The Dvnamiter a. a 

BaiFman'a (SUBIcy Jj xiia HaM 

WoaS'a (Bar. J. G.) PBUud BMW 
With 33 ILliinratious. 3, ^ 

Woadt (Rai. J. a.) Btnuiga Owdm 
Wiih 60 lllustiaiiom. 3, ^ 

Wood'* (Bay. J. O.) Qqc at Do 
ti tllusiralioni. jr. 6rf. 



Cookery. Domestic Management, &c 



■ 1)6 8ftlia(Mrs.). 

□ CONPECTIONS j| 



Ball (Thomas. M,D.). 
Hints to Mothsm on the Manage- 

I Health durinc 
E Pbsiod of Pkegnakcv. Fcp. 

The Maternal Mahagbmbnt of 
Childkkn in Health andDiskasb. 
Fcp. Bvo.. IJ. 6rf, 




X'S STANDARD AND GRNERAL WORKS. 



Cookery, Domestio Hanagflment, &a.— continued. 



. Mqdk. Fcp. Bvo.. 11. M. 
sXlaMdDb. Fcp. 8vq., 1J.61/. 
Dkcoratlons. Fcp,8vo..lJ.W. 
KING X LA Mode. Fcp. 8to. 

I. Vegulablis. IJ. 6J. 

II. Fniils. II. bd. 

fU. V[ANDs \ LA Mode. Fcp. 



|un Eggs. Fcp. a 
.■XlaMoos. Fcp. Bvo, 

:iEsXlaModR. Fcp.SvQ 
iND Dressed Fish X la 



s.6d. 



Household. 



Pools. — COOKERT FDK THE DIABETIC, 
By W. H. and Mrs. PoOLtt. With 
Preface by Dr. Pa V!f. Fcp. Bto., ai, 6rf. 

Walker (Jamk H.). 
A Book po« Evebv Woman. 

Pan I. Tb= MBnageni.^nt of Children 
in HEaJtta and oui <jf Health. Cr. 
Svo. , 31. M. 
Put II. Woman in Heoltb and out 
of Heallfa. Crown Bvo. u. 6J, 
A Handbook fok Mothers; being 
Simple Hints 10 Women on tbe 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, togetliei 
wiih Plain Directions <u to the Care 
of InbnU. Cr. Bvo,, v. 6d. 



HlacftllaneoaB and Critical Works. 



—Varieties ih Prose. 
„ vols. Cr, 
1. iCumbles, by 



■ STtJDlEE By 

With Ponrail. 
Crown 8vo., 31. W. each. 

Qonld.— Curious Mvths of 

ilDDLK Ages. By Rev. S. 
;-liouU). Ciown Svo. , 31. 6d. 



ESTUDIRS, AND 

Essays. By the late Thomas 
R BaINKs, LL.a, LL.D. 

Biographical Preface by Piof. 
Cjju-JWU. Cn«B8n.,7f.6A 



Boytl (A. K. H.) CA.K.H.B 



GIC..\I, WOHKS.p. 
AuTt;BM Holidays o. 

Parsoh. Crown Bvo, , 31, W. 
CouuoHPi^CK Philosopher. Crown 

8vo.. 31. bd. 
Critical Essavs of a Countrv 

Parson. Crown Bvo., 31. dd. 
East Coast Days anh Mp.mories. 

Crown Bvo. , 31. td. 
Landscapes, Chukches and Mora- 
Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 

8to„ 31. bd. 
Lessons ofMiddle Age. Cr.3vD,,3j.6i. 
Our LtTTLK L:PS. Two Series. Cr. 

OUH HOMELVCOHEDV: ANDTRAOKDY. 



JO LONCVANS &■ CO.-S STANDARD AND GRNERAL WORKi 



Miscellaneous and Crltiocil ^mYi^eonlinued. 
Butler (Samuel), | Hime. — Stray Militahy 



ThsFaibHavkn. AWor 
of the Miraculous Elen 
Lord's Ministry, Cr, Bvc 



dNiw, Ct.Bto, 



Alps andS\ncti;ab[B9 0]' 

AND Can ION TICINO. 



Monte or New Jeruai 
Sesia. Cr^lwn 8vo., i 



[.erf. 



CHARITIES REGISTER. THE AN 
NUAL, AND DIGEST. Volumt 
for 1898 : being a Classified Register 

polis. With an Introduellon 1^ C. S. 
Loch, Secretary to the Council of Ihe 
Cbarity OrganvBtion Society, Londoo. 



Clough.— A Stuoy of Mary Woll- 

STONECBAfT, AND THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMRK. By EUMA RAUSCHENSUSCB- 
Clough. Ph-D. Bvo,, fs. W, 
Dre3rfu.a. — Lkctubes on Fkench 
LiTEWATuBK. Delivered in Mtll " 
by IBMA Dreyfus. Witb Pon 
IheAmtior. I jirge crown flvo. , i 



Bvana,— The 

MENTS, WEAPONK, 

OF Gbeat Br it a. 
Evans, K.C.R, 
F.K.S.. etc. Will 
Medium Svo., aSi. 



Stonk Impi. 
Ornaments 
By Sir John 
Z.t., LL,D, 



M Encyclopedia of Arch i 

_... H Gmt.T, F.H.fl 

Illustrated with more Liran iroa Engra^ 



GwilL- 

„ 1 Wood. 
Alterations and Considerable A 
by Wyatt Papworth. Bvo,, jf; 

Hamlin.— A Tkxt-Book of ti 
TokV OF Architecture. By . 
Hamlin, A.M. Withaag lUusi 
Crown Bvo., ^s. 6rf. 

Haweia. — Music and MOBALS, By (he 
Rev, H. R, Hawbis. With Porlrail of 
the Author, and numerous IllnsltBtiona, 

, FacsimilesandDiaeranu. Ct.Swo,,7),6i^, 



niUerj). BvQ.. ys. 6rf. 



Indian Ideals (No. i). 

NlRADA Sutra: aji Inquii 
Love (BhHlili-Jijnasft). Tro 
from the Saniknt. with an ii 
dent Commentary, by E. T. S 
Crown 8vo. , aj. bd. net. 
JefTeriea (Richard). 
Field and Heogrbovt. Wii 

trail. Crown Bvo., y. ed. 
The Story of Mv Heakt : oi 
biography. With Ponrait an 
Prelace by C. J. Lonouan. 
Bvo,, 31. M. 



Bto,, 3J 6rf, 

The Toilbbs of thb Fibld. 

Purtralt from the Bust in Sil 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d 

Wood Magic : a Fable. Wih p 

piece and Vignette by E:. V. B. 
Bvo., 31. 6rf. 

JohnBon. — Thk Pate tJTEK's Maj 
a Treatise on the Law and Prac 
Letters latent. By J. & J. H. 
SOS. Patent Agents, *c. Svo., n 

Joyce.— Tmt Origin and HtSTO 
IU13H Names oi- Places By I 
Joyce, LL.D. Seventh Edilfa 
vols. Crown Bvo, , ji. each. 

Lang (Andrew). 
Modern Mythology. Bvo,, oi. 
Lkttkrs to Dkad Authobs. 



Bvo,, 



. td. I 



Cock Lane and Common-Si 

Crown Svo.. jj, 6d. 
The Book of Drbams and Gh 

Crown Bvo., fii. 

Essays in Little, With Portn 

IhL- Author. Crown flvo, . ai, 6d 

mracfatTon. — Lectures on Hari 

, Sir G. A. Macfarren. fivo. 

Madden.— The Diahv of ma 
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